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* When rust shall eat up brass, when time’s strong hand 
Shall bruise to dust her marble palaces, 


Triumphal arches, pillars, obelisks; 
When Julius’ temple Cl u im a jueducts 
Azrippa's baths and Pompey's theatre, 


Nay Rome itself shall not be 


Learning shall still survive.’’ 
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To the Patrons of the Casket. 


The present number is the first of a new series 
of the Casket. In presenting it to our readers, 
with a desire to enhance its interest, we present 
a beautiful colored engraving of the newest Lon- 
don fashions. Especially anxious to please the 
fair, whom it is our delight at all times to inte- 
rest and gratify, we have procured, at conside- 
rable expense, a beautiful coloured engraving of 
that pattern of grace and elegance, Queen Ade- 
laide, who now aderus the throne of England, 
The rich-and truly splendid appearance of the 
dresses on the plate, will give our ladies some 
idea of the costly magnificence of the fair in Eu- 
rope. 

SUBJECTS OF THE ENGRAVING, 
Figure I.—QuEEN ADELAIDE OF ENGLAND. 

A satin dress, the color is Clarence blue of the 
highest shade. The corsage is cut low and 
square, and made with a pointed white satin sto- 
macher, richly ornamented with large pearls; a 
string of pearls encircles the waist, and termi- 
nates by a tassel which descends from the point. 
Short full white satin sleeve, over which is one 
in tee form of a shell, composed of three falls 
of white tulle, embroidered in blue silk of a 
lighter shade than the dress. The skirt is made 
considerably shorter than the white satin slip 
worn under it, and is trimmed with a deep 
flounce of tudle richly embroidered in blue silk. 
Tulle apron, also embroidered, The hair is 
dressed in full curls on the forehead, and low at 
the sides of the face; it is turned up in one large 
bow on the summit of the head, by a jewelled 
comb, an ornament resembling a tiara, composed 
of blond net, intermixed with pearls, and sur- 
mounted by bows of gauze ribbnn to correspond 
in colour with the dress, is placed immediately 
over the forehead, and a tulle scarf, embroider- 


gracefully over the back of the head. Necklace 

and earrings of large pearls. Gold bracelets. 

Figure If.—a TurBAN FoR EVENING OR 
Bayt Dress. 

A turban composed of blue crape and foulard 
intermixed, the crape forme the foundation of 
the turban, the foulard is arranged en papillon, 
by folds of crape, placed in the centre; two long 
white ostrich feathers, placed in contrary direc- 
tions, ornament the front, and an end of crape 
finished with broad gold fringe, falls into the 
neck. 

Figure Il.—Mornine Visirine Dress. 

A high dress composed of India muslin, ¢er- 
sage en chemisette, but with very little fulness, 
which is arranged in a broad band of rich em- 
broidery round the top; a similar embroidery 
marks the centre of the bust before. Sleeve a 
la Montespan, with an embroidered epaulette; 
the trimming of the skirt consists of a worked 
flounce, placed close to the border, above which 
is a rich embroidery surmounted by another 
flounce, and that headed also by embroidery.— 
Pink crape hat elegantly trimmed with an inter- 
mixture of blond lace, flowers, and rosettes of 
ribbon. Scarf of pink gauze terminated by neuds 
of ribbon to correspond. 

Ficure IV.—Aw UnpressCap. 
An undress cap composed of English lace, and 
trimmed with green ribbon, striped in different 
shades; it has a low crown, the borders thrown 
back in front fall over the sides of the face; 
neuds of ribbon are placed, one near the sum-. 
mit of the head, the other at the left ear. 

Ficure V.—AwN Evenine Dress. 
A gauze dress over blue orfgreen satin; the cor- 
sage 1s trimmed with folds a revers; it is cut low 
and square, and the folds form the shape in a 
very advantageous manner. The upper one is 
cut en demi losange—they are buth trimmed 
with blond lace. ‘The short full beret sleeve is 
partially covered by the jockies of the folds, and 
is terminated by a narrow fall of blond lace.— 





ed to- correspond with the trimming, thrown 
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The trimming of the skirt consists of a rich em- 
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23 FASHIONS. 


broidery of white and blue fioize silk; there are 
two rows of fancy flowers without buds or fo- 
hage, placed singly at some distance from each 
other, and a blond lace flounce headed by twist- 
ed rouleaus of blue satin. The latter is placed 
immediately under the embroidery, and close to 
the edge of the hem. ‘The hair is dressed in full 
curls on the temples, and in very high bows be- 
hind; it is ornamented with a boquet of ostrich 
feathers, placed immediately over the forehead, 
and esprits arranged among the bows. Diamond 
necklace and earrings. 


—$< 
LONDON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

MorninG Dress.—Cap a la paysanne or Bri- 
tish thread lace—the cap open behind, admits 
large bows of hair to be visible; the hair is placed 
very high on the temples, with a large bow on the 
right side; the rest is carelessly disposed in bands. 
Skirt of dove coloured and white shot silk, very 
full and quite plain. Folded corsage, and full 
sleeves of white clear muslin; robing epaulettes 
with deep vandykes, fluted; wristlets to match. 
These, with the apron, are made of pale pink 
batiste, embroidered with glazed cotton, or of 
pale pmk gros de Naples, worked with white 
silk. Necklace of three rows of cut jetor ebony; 
shoes cut into sandals, aad fastened with three 
bows on the instep. 

Dinner Dress at Home.—Cap of vandyked 
gauze, embroidered with white floss silk. Dress 
of blue chali, either robed back to show a worked 
muslin chemisette, or closed with an enamelled 
ruby clasp. Collar and robings edged with nar- 
row fringe. 

W acxinG Dress.—Pelisse of reps sillx, shot 
with green and rose julienne, (which is a rich 
ruby brown, not quite so deep as granite colour.) 
The corage very long on the shoulders, and as 
plain and smooth to the shape as possible. The 
pelisse is trimmed robing from the shoulders to 
the feet, with lace, swans down, or chinchilla; 
when fur is used, no boa tippet is worn, and in 
many cases this kind of trimming supersedes the 
boa. The sleeves wide at the top, and cut slop- 
ing to the wrist. Belt brown and green figured 
veivet. The outside of the hat is of the same 
material as the pelisse; the inside lined with 
white er tinted satin.—Green satin ribbons strip- 
ed with rose julienne. When this dress is worn 
trimmed with fur, figured velvet is adopted for 
the outside of the hat. 

EveninGe Dress.—Caps made in the form of a 
wreath of cut gauze ribbons. This beautiful 
head-dress is sometimes made of small feathers; 
the strings are then omitted. Amaranth colour- 
ed gros de Naples dress.—The skirt made with 
eeep scolioped rodings, trimmed with narrow 
black blonde. Cape epaulettes of a deeper shade 
of purple velvet, scalloped and edged with nar- 
row black blonde. A fall of broad black blonde 
surrounds the bosom, beneath which is drawn a 
broad ribbon to match the colour of the cap. 
White lisse sleeves in two large bLouf/ans at top. 
—Lades’ Niagaziie. 


PARISIAN FASHTONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

WaxtkinG Dress.—A redingote of bright 
brown gyros dhiver, opening upon the chest in 
the form of a heart, and fastened to the ccinture 





by two buttons, which meet just above the front 
of the skirt. The skirt which opens gradually 
towards the bottom, has under it a gown of mus- 


lin embroidered in front in the form of an apron. 


The corsage embroidered with gimp, serves as a 
substitute for a chemisette, and is finished by a 
net ruff. The top of the redingote is trimined 
with twist, and the falling handkerchief edged 
with fringe. The sleeves, which are full at top, 
and tight next the wrists, are fastened bv a rib- 
bon, edged with a fringe, toa butto . Bonnet 
of rose colored satin, trimmed with white cauze 
ribbon spotted withrose. Short blonde veil, long 
fur tippet, and boots of gros a’hiver, to match 
the redingote. 

Orera Dress.—A chesnut colored satin re- 
dingote embroidered with bougueis in green 
silk. Very full sleeves from top to bottom. A 
chemisette of blonde, which falls over the top, is 
fastencd in the middie by an oval pin of different 
kind of gems. The only trimming of the skirt is 
a deep band. Beneath is scen a petticoat of 
white muslin, with a deep band edged with lace. 
Bonnet of white satin lined with green, trimmed 
on the outside with green gauze ribbon, and in 
the inside with white gauze ribbon and narrow 
blonde lace. 

Gentlemen's Fashions. 
A WALKING OR RIDING DRESS, 

A frock coat cut to button up to the neck, if 
required, without buttoning across or displacing 
the lappels. The novelty of this coat consists 
in the skirts, which are left open in front at bot- 
tom, orrather cut with a sinall lappel, and which 
has all the advantages of a double-breasted 
frock coat, without the hitherto superabundance 
of skirt. The collar is worn rather !ow behind, 
and is a little narrower than those of last month; 
the sleeves have no fulness at the shoulder and 
the wrist is fitted rather tight. ‘The waistcoat 
is of buff casinette; it is bound with a black 
cord; it has four buttons rouad the waist, and 
one at the neck; the collar is short and square 
at the ends. The trowsers are of doe-skin, of a 
fawn or buff colour; they are made tighter and 
smaller from the top to the bottom than those 
of last month, and have a sinall gore inserted at 
the instep, which allows them to come over the 
foot without wrinkling. 

A SHOOTING DRESS. 

This coat is of light green mohair or velveteen. 
The pockets are made with long flaps across the 
waist, and one in each breast; tliose at the 
breast are formed aslant, and made with a point- 
ed welt with three buttons. The cut of this coat 
is a Newmarket front, and buttons up from the 
waist to the neck; the collar has square ends, 
and made of velvet the same colour, without 
any padding. ‘The trowsers are of Russia Bara- 
gan, with broad stripes; they button up the 
front, and are cut straight from the top to wot- 
tom, and are worn without straps. A waistcoat 


of fine Merino flannel, with a collar of silk, the 
colour of the coat. 
A MORNING DRESS. 
This frock coat is of sky blue Saxony cloth; 
the skirts are lined through, and also the body, 
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with rich French white satin; but silk serge, the 
same colour as the coat, may be used if prefer- 
red. The make of this coat is a complete rol- 
ling collar from the waist; there are no buttons 
or ornaments on the breasts, but it is fastened at 
the waist by asmall buckle and strap. The 
waistcoat is of terre velure, with broad satin 
and velvet stripes; it has three dead gold but- 
tons at the wrist, and is made with a shawl or 
rolling collar, which falls just within that of the 
coat: this waistcoat is not bound. The trowsers 
are of kerseymere, and fit the shape tightly to 
the calf of the leg, where they gradually widen 
to the bottom; they are made with gores at the 
side-seams, and have a strap with one button. 


——— 


Additional Novelties in Genilemen’s Dresses. 


The most fashionable color for coats of all 
sorts is blue, and gilt or plated buttons are the 
only buttons properly called fashionable. His 
Majesty always wearing blue (except when in 
mourning) is sufficient to account for the color 
in coats, and hs gracious acceptance of sets of 
plaited and gilt buttons from the Birmingham 
manufacturers will explain the fashion of the but- 
ton for this month. 

Coats have experienced no remarkable change 
in their form since the appearance of our last 
number. Fashionable colors are still the same as 
last month; light blue, violette de Parme, and 
flammes d’enfer, continue te be worn. Black 
coats with velvet collars are numerous. 

Morning coats fall so much off the shoulders 
that the shoulder strap, and even the arm-hole, 
at the waistcoat, are seen. 

The most fashionable form for surtouts at this 
moment is the rendingote croisee; bronze color, 
black, violet, and blue, are most in request. 

A shooting-dress, about to be adopted by a 
man of. distinguished fashion, is composed of a 
green velvet blouse, confined by a ceinture of 
black glazed leather; pantaloons and gaiters of 
grey thread, a black cravat with the shirt-col- 
lar turded down, and a grey morocco leather cap. 

The most novel pantaloons, particularly those 
composed of kerseymere, have the part which 
falls over the ancle en guetre, that is to say, 
with three seams. 

A favourite ball-dress consists of a blue cloth 
coat with gilt buttons, tight pantaloons com- 
posed of white kerseymere, closed at the bottom 
by thee buttons, a waistcoat of petit velour 
honneton dore, in flowers, and a white satin 
waistcoat; both waistcoats a schall. The col- 
lar of the coat very deep, and very long, turned 
down on the shoulder. 

One of our most stylish dandies has just been 
seen on horseback in the following dress:—The 
colour of the coat light blue, with a velvet col- 
lar, and polished steel buttons; it is made to fit 
tightly, with long skirts and without false pock- 
ets; waistcoat of pique chamois buttoned from 
the top; long small clothes, composed of pique 
cotele; boots a revers of unglazed leather, and 
a hat of grey felt. . 
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For morning waistcoats the casinette and the 
figured Valentia in a variety of patterns are the 
most prevailing materials. For dress waistcoats 
the silk ve/ure, or velvet of Genoa, iu stripes or 
running sprigs. 

As the winter season approaches, so under- 
waistcoats become fashionable. The most in 
favour are rose-coloured silk, and sky-blue of a 
diamond texture, and the corners spotted with 
silver; these have a very pretty effect. Care 
must be taken that the under-waistcoat corres- 
ponds with the outside waistcoat. If the top 
waistcoat be of black velvet with spots or stripes, 
the under to match it should be of crimson silk; 
if the outside waistcoat is quite plain, the under 
one should be of a rich and full pattern; but if 
the top waistcoat is profusely rich in colours, or 
has gold or silver inlays, the under one should 
be of a plain silk or satin slightly contrasted. 

Some waistcoats are composed of poil de che- 
vre, with patterns embroidered in silk. The 
most novel dress waistcoats.are made of white 
satin of similar patterns to those of Marcella. 

Waistcoats composed of reps de soie, either 
blue or straw-color, are much in favor. A de- 
cided preference is given to blue. 

Almost all waistcoats of white Marcella are 
trimmed with silver buttons. 

Among the new materials for pantaloons are 
satin de laine, and estaing, either black brown, 
grenat noisette, or ecru. There are also a good 
many composed of cloth of the color b/eu de roi. 
Some have a band of velvet on the side about 
the breadth of a nail, or alittle narrower. Pan- 
taloons composed of crinoline, either green, 
granite, or ecru, are also in request. This ma- 
terial is much admired for its freshness and firm- 
ness. Shirts are made with a triple frill ; the 
row in the middle is plaited in small plaits, the 
two others are in quills. 

During some time past the cravat of a dandy 
could not be brought high enough; it was sup- 
ported round the throat by a stiffener in poil 
de Sanglier. This stiffner is gone out of fashion, 
and the cravat is now worn low and soft. 

Gloves of raw silk are fashionable for the 
morning. 

The most novel boots have round toes and 
high heels. 

Men of fashion no longer hunt in leather 
gaiters; they now have pantalons ecru in double 
twilled coutil ; the lower part of the pantaloon 
is made en guetze, and is buttoned above the 
ancle. 

—_—— 
POETS. 
How shall my debts be paid ? or can my scores 
He clear’d with verses to my creditors ? 
Hexameter’s no sterling; and I fear 
What the brain coins goes scarce for current there. 
Can metre cancel bonds ? is there a time 
Ever to hope to wipe out chalk with rhyme ? 
Or if T now were hurrying to a jail, 
Are the nine Muses held sufficient bail ? 
Would they to any composition come, 
If we shon!d mortgage our Elysium, 


Tempe, Parnassus, and the golden streams 
Of Tagus and Pactolus, those rich dreams 





Of active faucy ? RaNnvoLru. , 
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MAJOR GENERAL GREENE. 


th’ immortal meed be thine, 
That Freedom wreaths the Patriot’s brow around ! 
Sotheby. 


In no respect did Washington display the 
soundness of his judgment to more advantage, 
than in the selection of those in whom he placed 
his confidence; and the subject of this sketch, it 
is well known, was his favorite officer. In mili- 
tary genius, Greene had no superior in the army 
of the revolution. His services were unequalled 
in importance by any but those of his Chief; and 
if we properly consider the difficulties he had to 
encounter; his deficient education, and assidu- 
ous self instruction; his unfailing fortitude under 
the most adverse circumstances—the firmness 
that never shrunk, though the duty was severe; 
the perseverance that never wavered, though 
fortune frowned and defeat for a moment press- 
ed heavy on the heart of the patriot soldier; we 
must give him a rank for extent of capacity, and 
strength of mind, with the most distinguished 
names of European warfare. 

Nathaniel Greene was born in the town of 
Warwick, Rhode Island. His father was an 
anchor smith, and a member of the Society of 
Friends. As he intended his son for his own oc- 
cupation, he gave him but a common education, 
and of course inculcated upon the mind of the 
future General, the pacific tenets of the disci- 
ples of Fox and Penn. Greene showed an early 
fondness for reading, and with the little funds 
he could command collected a library, not very 
extensive, but remarkably well selected; and it 
was observed, that among his books were se- 
veral on military history, and that to these he 
was particularly attached. In compliance with 
the wish of his father, Greene became an an- 
chor smith, and worked at the trade for,some 
years. His energetic mind, and the attention 
he gave to the political discussions of the times, 
recommended him to the notice of his neigh- 
bours, and he was sent to the Colonial legisla- 
ture. Here he took a decided stand, and de- 
clared for a redress of grievances, or open re- 
sistance. The Friends were startled by the 
avowal of such principles in a member of their 
Society, and waited upon him for the purpose of 
expostulation. As he continued to uphold the 
obnoxious doctrine of resistance in spite of their 
reproof, he was dismissed; and he now prepared 
himself for the profession of arms. He was in- 
strumental in forming a military association call- 
ed the Kentish Guards, into which he entered 
as a private, and so continued, until after the 
affairs of Lexington and Concord. In May, 
1775, Rhode Island raised three regiments of 
militia, and the command was conferred upon 
Greene, with the title of Brigadier General. On 
the 26th of April, 1776, he was advanced by 
Congress to the rank of a Major General in the 
regular army. His history is now identified with 
that of the revolution ; and, in such a sketch as 
this, we can scarcely glance at the varied, but 
finally most prosperous career of this indefati- 
gable officer. He was with Washington in his 








retreat through New Jersey; he was present at 
the capture of the Hessians in Trenton; and his 
sword was drawn at Princeton, at Brandywine, 
and at Germantowa. His eulogy was pro- 
nounced by Cornwallis—* Greene is as dan- 
gerous as Washington. He is vigilant, enter- 
prising, and full of resources. With but little 
hope of gaining any advantage over him, I ne- 
ier feel secure when encamped in his neighbour- 
ood.”’ 


On the 2d of March, 1778, Greene was ap- 
pointed Quarter-master General. The zealous 
soldier accepted the appointment on condition 
that he should not forfeit his right to command 
in time of action. At the battle of Monmouth, 
he was intrusted with the lead of the right wing 
of the army, and he distinguished himself against 
the enemy in Rhode Island, when Sullivan was 
his commander. Desirous of devoting himself 
exclusively to the department of the line, he 
tendered his resignation of his station in the 
staff, which was accepted, and the manner in 
which he had discharged its duties, may be ga- 
thered from the remarks of one who strictly 
scrutinized the conduct of his officers, and who 
was by no means profuse of compliment. ‘* You 
have rendered,’’ said the commander in chief, 
**the path of duty in the quarter-master depart- 
ment, so broad and plain, that it will not be easy 
for your successors to mistake it.”’ 

The firmness with which General Greene dis- 
charged his painful duty as president of the tri- 
bunal that condemned the unhappy Andre, has 
been a subject of frequent comment. His op- 
position to an indulgence of the desire of the 
brave prisoner that he might die a military 
death, was correct, and his reasoning is conclu- 
sive. ‘* Andre is either a spy, or an innocent 
man. If the latter, to exzcute him in any way, 
will be murder. If the former, the mode of his 
death is prescribed by law, and you have no 
right to alter it.”” The good sense of Greene is 
conspicuous in the observations that follow. 
‘‘ Besides, if you shoot the prisoner, instead of 
hanging him, you will excite suspicions which 
you will be unable to allay. Notwithstanding 
all your efforts to the contrary, you will awaken 
public compassion; and the belief will become 
general, that in the case of Major Andre there 
were exculpatory circumstances, entitling him 
to lenity beyond what he received—perhaps, en- 
titling him to pardon.” 

Appointed to the command ofthe army of the 
south, an immense responsibility devolved upon 
General Green; and an extensive field was open- 
ed for the exercise of his talents, and those men- 
tal qualities of promptness, sagacity, and fore- 
sight, which assimilated and endeared him to 
the commander-in-chief beyond any of his bre- 
thren in arms. With an army weakened and dis- 
pirited, he had to cope with the ablest General 
in the service of Britain; Gates, brave and ex- 
perienced—the hero of Saratoga, had failed in 
the campaign; he superseded him, and now upon 
him as the better officer, were the expecting 
eyes of the nation turned. There was much tu 
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raise the exulting whisper of that secret vanity, 
from which no breast is altogether exempt; and 
still more to cause the boldest to shudder, and 
the most sanguine to despond, at the gloomy 
prospect. The southern operations of General 
Greene form a brilliant page in our revolutionary 
history. The battle of the Cowpens—the battle 
at Guilford court house—the battle at Eutaw 
Springs—the attack on St. John’s Island; the 
retreating and pursuing warfare of Greene; and 
the glorious consummation at Yorktown, to 
which his exertions materially conduced, these 
show how eompletely he fulfilled the highest 
hopes that were entertained of his skilful ma- 
nagemeat, and successful perseverance. So far 
from triumphing over his less prudent, and much 
censured predecessor, Greene, with a courteous 
liberality, honourable to his feelings as a soldier 
and a gentleman, ever appeared as the defen- 
der of the reputation of General Gates. He 
spoke of the unavoidable misfortunes of the 
campaign, and found an apology for the hazarded 
engagement, and disgraceful defeat at Camden, 
in the state of the army, the disaffection of the 
country, and the peculiar situation of the Ameri- 
can commander. 


The services of General Greene were appre- 
ciated by his country. To him the triumphal 
arch was raised, and wherever he approachei, 
he was greeted with the sounds of applause, and 
the voice of benediction. South Carolina pre- 
sented him with an estate on the river Edisto; 
Georgia with an estate on the river Savannah; 
and North Carolina, with twenty-five thousand 
acres of land, now included within the boundary 
of the State of Tennessee. After the peace he 
retired to his native state, where he remained 
about two years, and then with his family set 
sail for Georgia. Here he took possession of his 
estate, and engeged in agriculture. But seven 
months had scarcely elapsed ere death summon- 
ed the warrior from his peaceful pursuits. Ex- 
posing himself imprudently during a day of ex- 
treme heat, he received a stroke of the sun; a 
fever was the consequence, which, attacking a 
plethoric habit, bafHled all medical effort, and 
terminated his existence on the nineteenth of 
June, 1786, after an illness of four days. 

Of General Greene’s talents, as an officer, 
mention has been made. Of the pure and pe- 
triotic motives by which he was actuated, let 
Washington speak. ‘* There is not an cfficer of 
the army, nora man in America, more sincerely 
attached to the interests of his country. Could 
he best promote those interests in the character 
of a corporal, he would exchange, as I firmly be- 
lieve, without a murmur, the epaulet for the 
knot: for although he is not without ambition, 
that ambition has not for its object the highest 
rank, so much asthe greatest good,’’ From an 
industrious application to books, during the lei- 
sure hours of his younger days, Greene obtained 
a facility of expression, and a flow of correct and 
appropriate language. His letters and despatches 
are ably written; his descriptiong simple and m 
press.ve, and his detail of an engagement lucid, 
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unaffected, and minute, without prolixity. To his 
virtues, asa man, those who knew him well have 
borne testimony; and they beamed forth on more 
than one public occasion. We have spoken of 
his deportment towards General Gates. With 
becoming compassion—the virtue so ennobling 
in a soldier, but not always his characteristic, he 
did his utmost to allay the severities of civil war, 
and to prevent every thing that savoured of ex- 
cess and outrage. ‘By judicious argument, and 
kind, paternal, persuasion, he strove, and in a 
great degree successfully, to soften the animosi- 
ty of the whigs toward those adherents of royal- 
ty, whose weapons were broken, and who were 
now willing to submit to the existing govern- 
ment, and to return to their former employments. 
At a public meeting of some of the leading whigs 
of the state of Rhode Island, he addressed them 
on the duty of clemency: he told them that un- 
der every form of government it had been found 
wise and politic to follow even the close of a 
rebellion, by an act of general amnesty, from 
which none were excluded but the most flagrant 
offenders. He said they should not consider the 
tories as rebels, but as de!uded citizens for whore 
defection many palliations were to be found; and 
he firmly believed that most of them had been 
misled by honest prejudices. He pronounced 
needless severity, wanton cruelty—denied the 
the necessity of rigorous measures; and urged 
that it would be an evidence of virtue in com- 
munities and individuals to express, by deeds of 
mercy and humanity, their gratitude for the sig- 
nal favours which Providence had bestowed.— 
such sentiments require no comment. The ma- 
lice of the charge, that he was concerned in the 
speculations of the contractor Banks, was fully 
developed by the investigation of Congress, and 
he stood without reproach. He is worthy of his 
unsullied fame; worthy of that niche in the tem- 
ple of his history, which posterity has awarded 
him, as aman strong in intellect, resolute of 
purpose, amiable in private life, and truly devot- 
ed to the cause of liberty and his country. 


J. B.S, 
-_—~. -— 
TILE WARP OF LOVE, 
“BY F. @. HALLECK, 


Tux harp of love, when first I heard 
Its song beneath the moonlight tree, 

Was echoed hy his plighted. word, 
Aud ub! how dear its song to me ! 


But wailed the hour will eyer be 
When to the air the bugle gave, 

To hush love's gentle minstrelsy, 
The wild war music of the brave. 


For he hath heard its sounds, and now} 
Its voice is sweeter than mine own, 

Aud he bath broke the plighted vow 
Hé breathed to me and love alone. 


That harp hath lost its wonted tone, 

No more its strings his fingers moyey 
O! would that he had only known 
The music of the Harp of Love. 
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THE DREAM OF LOVE--WOMAN 8. HEART. 


Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE DREAM OF LOVE. 
Addressed to the fair M. R. 


At that divinest hour of day, 

When o’er the western hills the ray, 

The last long ling’ring ray of even, 

gees up the golden gates of Heaven, 
I wander’d in a shady grove, 

Sacred to languishment and love. 


High up in Heav’n the stars among, 
The silent moon in Beaty hung, 
Thro’ light grey fleecy clouds afar, 
She drove her silver crested car, 
And cast her calm and careless smile 
O’er town and tow’r and ocean isle. 


Upon a mossy bank beside 
A crystal cascade’s murmuring tide, 
I flung my listless form to muse 
— the things of life, and lose 
e memory of the woes that stung 
«A heart which sorrow long had wrung. 


Sleep came with all its mazy schemes, 
And I was in the world of dreams; 
Methought ’twas noon, and on the hill 
The panting flocks were feeding still, 
And I was roaming cross’d in love, 
Thro’ blooming bower and shady grove. 


Methought fair Fancy stood before 

My faded form, and view’d me o’er 

From head to foot, and softly said, 

1 bring thee now the lovely maid, 

Whose semblance thou hast sought to find, 
The beau ideul of thy mind. 


She led the charmer to my view, 

Her silver sandals wet with dew, 

Upon her head a crown of flowers, 
Pluck’d from love’s own ambrosial bowers, 
Aad on her cheek a smile reposes, 

Bright as the moonbeam sleeps on roses. 


O, she was exquisitely fair, 

As things of light or angels are; 

Her light and lovely form with grace 
Moy’d o’er the earth, nor left a trace 
Upon the bended flowret’s head, 

So softly did the fair one tread. 


She bow’d, and from her head behind, 
Her dark hair waved upon the wind, 
Shading ber beating breasts below, 
Like some dark cloud o’er hills of snow; 
And in her large and lucid eye, 

There was a look of majesty. 


O, yes, a light like that above, 

Shone in her eye the light of love, 

A deep expressive ecstasy, 

Love’s own delicious laxury; 

She gazed upon me, and my soul 
That moment felt love’s sweet control. 


Before the angelic maid I rush’d, 

And knelt—she gaz’d, and sigh’d, and blush’d, 
W hile o’er her ripe red lip there came, 

A deeper flush of modest shame; 

U, that red lip even now I see, 

And hear its tones of melody. 


The thousand things my bursting heart, 
Had sigh’d in secret to impart, 

To pour into her bosom dear, 

Which { had wish’d none else to hear, 
I did impart—and from my knee, 

She raised me with sweet courtesy. 





reine heart is thine,” the timid maid, 
With trembling accent softly said— 

And blush’d, and hung her head, and sigh’d, 
As I, with transport sweet, replied, 

“Pll cherish it with constancy, 

And live alone to worship thee. 


S*1 will be all thou canst desire, 

My every action shall aspire 

To gain and to retain thy heart— 
And ere my hand shall plant a dart 
In thy dear breast, my weary head 
Shall rest amid the the silent dead.” 


And, Lady, that fair form divine, 

In my blest dream I thought was thine; 
But as I turn’d agair to.gaze, 

She vanish’d, and in wild amaze 

I woke, Thc moon in dark clouds dress’d, 
Was slowly wand’ring down the west. 


The lowing herds had left the hill, 
And Nature’s thousand tongues were still; 
The dews of night around melay, 


And from the grove | bent my way. 
= = - * * * * 


~ = - * * * * 


Too truly now thou art departed, 
And I am lefti—the broken hearted. 
MILFORD BARD. 


—_ =—- 
Written for the S. E. Post. 
WOMANS HEART. 


They tell me her heart’s a mysterious thing, 

Full of passions the strongest, and hopes that will cling 
To a whisper, a promise, a breath, or a song, 

If to one it deems lovely they should but belong. 


They tell me—but pshaw! I have prov’d ’tis but few— 
Theirs are hearts ever tenderness—hearts ever true! 
That they love but once only, and then with a feeling 
Too warm, too impassioned, for words or revealing. 


Aye, sages have written, and poets have sung 

Ot her love as unutterable, deep, deathlessly strong! 
But believe me, fair reader, (for truth may seem strange) 
Woman’s heart, above all things, is subject to change. 


They may tell me of eyes most bewitchingly blue, 
So enchantingly tender, and form’d to undo; 

Of a cheek in whose blush dwells a volume of words, 
And a voice like the spring-breathing music of birds. 


They may tell me, but I—I have felt, and can prize 

The language too well of a lovely one’s eyes! 

But, alas! what are eyes; what lips, blushing as morn, 

Tho’ they mer speak but fondness, can they not express 
scorn 


And those lips which so prettily pout, they may prove, 
‘To have pouted from passions much grosser than love! 
And that voice in whose cadence such music is biended, 
Half its eloquence slumbers until she’s offended! 


They may tell me of Hero, (the story’s still sav’d, ) 

For whose love Leander the Hellespont brav’d; 

She died, ’cause he perish’d—yet loved she him? —shame! 
She lov’d not Leander, she worshipp’d his fame! 


And then there’s Cleopatra, famous in story, 

Do you think she lov’d Anthony?—No! "twas his glory! 
Rank, wealth, grace, pretensions, all women adore, 
And he who has most, with them prospers the more! 


Such, such, are all women!—false, fickle, and prone, 

What they doat on this moment, the next to disown: 

Unfaithful, yet tender; vain, coquettish, yet dear, 

All things, at all moments, yet nothing sincere! 
SENEX. 
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CAMDEN, A TALE OF THE SOUTH. qT 


CAMDEN: 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 
‘ High in the air our standard flies, 


And round it toils and bleeds and dies, 
Our Caledonian pride.’-—-Memoirs. 


The night passed away slowly, and without 
farther alarm. At dawn of day, the line of battle 
was formed, and every necessary disposition 
made for action, which was now unavoidable. 
The only change which Gates thought it expedi- 
ent to make, was to withdraw Carson’s regiment 
of Marylanders from the line, and dispose them 
as a reserve at about half a mile in the rear. This 
movement was executed in the night, and re- 
ceived no interruption from Cornwallis. The 
fog lay so thick and heavy upon the ground, 
that no object could be distinguished at the 
distance of half a milc, but the neighing of 
horses, the rumbling of artillery, and the deep 
hum of a multitude, announced that the foe 
was on the alert. The sun arose with a feeble 
and sickly ray, which seemed struggling in 
vain to penetrate the heavy mist, which lay 
‘like the shroud of the dead,’’ on the cold 
and damp bosom of the marshy flat, upon 
which the combatants were formed. As the 
light grew more distinct, Stevens, who com- 
manded the Virginia militia upon the left, observ- 
ing that the rencontre of the night had made a 
deep impression upon their minds, endeavored 
to encourage them, exhorting them to fire with 
good aim, and rely upon their bayonets for the 
rest. Wain exhortation! The quick firm steps 
of the British veterans were no sooner heard 
advancing to the charge--the first glimpse of their 
caps and uniforms had scarcely appeared through 
the mist, when the Virginia militia, giving one 
ineffectual and irregular fire—first wavered— 
then a few men dropped off from the flank—a 
company followed, and long before the English 
were within point blank shot, the whole brigade 
threw down their arms, and rushed like a flock 
of frightened sheep through the woods. 

Gates who had stationed himself midway be- 
tween the first line and the reserve, instantly 
exerted himself to stop the fugitives, and it is 
probable, might have succeeded, but the flank of 
the Carolina militia became so unsteady, and 
showed a preference so decided for the road to 
the rear, that his attention was in some degree 
called off from the fugitives, and devoted to the 
encouragement of their brethren of the Caroli- 
nas. In the meantime, the English gave a loud 
shout and pressed forward, indicating a disposi- 
tion to turn their flank, and assailed them in 
front, at one and the same time. Terrified at 
the prospect of being surrounded, the centre like- 
wise gave way, in defiance of the most strenuous 
exertions of their officers. A single regiment of 
North Carolina, with a small part of Leth- 
bridge’s brigade, still clung to the continentals, 
and remained true te their brethren, in the midst 
of the disgraceful panic. Gates, aided by his 
staff, and many militia officers, exerted himself 
with wonderful zeal and perseverance, to bring 
the fugitives back, byt was born along by the 











torrent, which he was unable to stem, and in 
less than five minutes from the first fire, the 
single continental division, aided by the small 
remnant of the Carolinians, was left to. yield or 
die, in front of the whole British army. 

The brave, but unfortunate Stevens, perceiv- 
ing himself abandoned by his brigade, and finding 
every effort to rally them a fruitless waste of 
time, set spurs to his horse, and presented him- 
self before the baron De Kalb, with a face crim- 
son with rage and mortification, and in a hasty 
and agitated voice, desired to be employed in 
any station where he could be serviceable. The 
baron felt for the deep mortification of the gal- 
lant officer, and in @ calm tone replied, 

‘*We were ordéred to maintain our position, 
General, and we will do sox Ride back to the 
reserve, sir, and direct Colonel Carson to bring 
up his regiment immediately, and form upon our 
left flank.’’ 

The words were scarcely spoken, when the 
thunder of the artillery on both sides, inter- 
mingled with the deep roll of musketry, an- 
nounced that the battle was begun. Stevens 
bowed, and striking his horse with the spur, rode 
with headlong violence in the direction of the 
reserve. He found them formed in column, and 
motionless as rocks. Carson, to the surprise of 
Stevens, sat upon his horse, with an air of the 
most perfect ease and indifference, and was even 
laughing heartily as the general rode up. 

‘*Bravo! my dear general,’ said he, still laugh- 
ing, “ by Jove your brigade will win the race, I 
see, let who will follow them. I never saw men 
run with such life, spirit and perseverance. If 
I were to die for it, I must laugh, when I think 
of the figure Gates cut, whipping and spurring, 
and bawling and sweating after your light infan- 
try. Egad, they brushed by us like a herd of 
Lapland deer!’’ 

‘* I vow Carson, I believe you would laugh if 
your country was ruined! Bring up your regi- 
ment instantly, and form upon the flank of the 
Carolina militia.” 

‘*That we will do, my good general. You 
have already seen that the race ia to the swift 
—I hope now to show you, that the battle is 
to the strong.”’ 

Stevens made no reply ; and Carson, in a 
quick, firm, and peremptory tone, ordered the 
regiment to move in double quick time in the 
direction pointed out’by Stephens. As they ap- 
proached, the roar of the cannon and the sharp 
fire of musketry, announced the fury of the con- 
flict which was then raging in front. Cannon 
balls and grape shot whistled over their heads, 
and boughs of pine, cut by the hostile cannon- 
ade, fell thick around them. 

* What a cannonade !’’ ejaculated Carson to 
Stephens. ‘* Those are twelve pounders ; hia 
lordship is well provided with guns,*’ 

‘* Yes, there are two to one, thanks to the 
flight of my cowardly scoundrels That I should 
live to bear such deep disgrace.”* 

The poor general raised his arm, as he spoke, 
and his eye glowed with the fire of almost frantic 
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chagrin. They had now obtained a view of the 
field. ‘The British artillery numerous, and ad- 
mirably served, was carrying death and destruc- 
tion into the American ranks; who, however, 
encouraged by the example of their gallant 
officers, had not lost one inch of ground. Their 
own artillery, in the meantime, was not idle 
——Thick wreaths of smoke arose above the 
heads of the combatants, and enveloped both 
armies in its sable shroud, which was now lit up 
by a thousand flashes, and now settled again, 
dark and impenetrable as ever. Webster had 
turned his regiment upon the naked flank of the 
Carolinians, and it required all the devoted cou- 
rage of the veteran Lethbridge, to encourage 
them to sustain the resolute charge of Corn- 
wallis’s veterans. Assailed in front, as well as 
flank, they appeared yielding to the pressure of 
superior numbers, and were becoming very un- 
steady, when Carson brought up the veteran 
reserve. Raising a shout which was heard over 
the whole field of battle, they gave one murder- 
ous fire, and instantly charged with the bayonet, 
Carson leading them on, sword in hand. This 
unexpected assault compelled Webster to recede, 
and completely relieved the flank of the fainting 
Carolinians. 

‘*You are welcome, my dear Colonel,’’ shouted 
the veteran in a joyful tone ; but it was no time 
to éxchange compliments. The battle still 
raged with unabated ferocity, and it was still 
doubtful upon which side victory would ‘incline. 
Upon one side a veteran army, superior in num- 
ber, conducted by brave and able officers, strove 
with that courage which discipline inspires, to 
complete the victory, already half obtained ; 
on the other, were troops equal in discipline, 
inferior in number, but gallantly struggling to 
counterbalance this inferiority by the most 
desperate courage. Cornwallis and De Kalb 
exposed their persons in the hottest of the dread- 
ful fire, and borh by voice and example, encou- 
raged their troops to obtain victory or death. 
The fire was ¢readful throughout the whole line, 
but upon the flank it raged with peculiar fierce- 
ness. There Carson commanded in person, and 
sustained himself with heroic courage, against 
near double his own number, directed by Web- 
ster, the flower of the British officers. The 
artillery, abandoned by the militia, had been 
seized by this able young officer, and now raked 
Carson’s regiment with dreadful effect. 

* Captain Templeton,”’ said Carson, his eyes 
flashing with unusual excitement, ‘‘ those pieces 
must be gagged. Move on then with your com- 
pany, and carry them with the bayonet. I will 
keep their infantry in play.”’ 

At this instant, the whole American line, 
which had suffered severely by the enemy’s ar- 
tillery was ordered to reserve its fire, and 
charge with the bayonet. Instantly the firing 
eeased, and with trailed arms, the whole. line 
moved with a stern, rapid and steady pace to 
the charge. ‘The onset was made with the fury 
ef despair, and received with that obstinate and 
bull-dog resolution, for which the English have 
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long been celebrated. The bent head, the 
frowning brow, the muttered curse, the fixed 
and shining bayonet, proved that the continen- 
tals were resolved to do or die; while the steady 
countenance, and closely shouldering ranks of 
their opponents, showed them determined to re- 
ceive them without flinching. The sharp, sbrill 
clash of bayonets, which rang from flank to 
flank, followed by the thrilling scream of agony, 
announced that the embrace had been a bloody 
one? Templeton and Chattachin sprung upon 
the two six pounders which had raked their co- 
lumn, and so irresistible is the ecstacy of real 
despair, that the British line, in spite of a most 
stubborn resistance, was pierced by the furious 
onset of their antagonist. The ground was co- 
vered with the dead, and the artillery remained 
in the hands of the captors, 

‘* Bring off the guns,’’ shouted Carson, ‘‘ or 
spike them with your bayonets.” 

But no time was allowed them for either. 
Cornwallis instantly brought up a small reserve, 
and calling upon his broken troops to remember 
their ancient glory, seized the colours of Raw- 
don’s regiment in his own hand, and pressing 
upon his partially victorious foe, bore him back 
by main force, and at the point of the bayonet, 
to his former position. While the recession of 
the right and centre took place, upon the left, 
their artillery was disputed with terrific violence. 
Chattachin planted his foot firmly upon the 
cannon, and flourishing his naked sword, me- 
naced death to whosoever should venture to ap- 
proach. His tall, erect form and countenance, 
expressive of the most undaunted determination, 
now kindled into unusual expression, might 
have made a fine figure for a painter. Webster, 
in the mean time, threw himself from his horse, 
and rallied his disordered troops. 

‘* Thirty Third: For shame, for shame? Do 
you permit one half of your number to frighten 
you off !—Sixty Third! Remember Brandywine, 
and charge for the honor of Scotland. Up! 
friends, up ! You will not permit your artillery 
to be borne off before your tace?’’ 

The mass came on, and a furious struggle en- 


sued. Pistol shots were fired in the very faces , 


of enemies; sabre met sabre, and bayonet clash- 
ed with bayonet. Oaths, curses, and shrieks, 
were blended with the loud exhortations of offi- 
cers, encouraging their men; the artillery, parti- 
cularly, was contested with savage ferocity. 
Brains were dashed out with the butts of mus- 
kets, and many soldiers, on each side, fe!l mu- 
tually transfixed. But vain is the most heroic 
courage when opposed by equal determination, 
and superior numbers. 

The Americans were forced back with slaugh- 
ter, to their original position; where, encouraged 
by their heroic officers, they again rallied, and 
the battle grew hotter than ever. The air re- 
sounded with the shouts of the English, as they 
advanced with fixed bayonets upon the mutilated 
and diminished band of continentals, who strong 
in the ehergy of despair, returned their shout 
with equal violence, and received them as the 
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rock receives the ‘mountain wave.’ The gale 
lant De Kalb was desperately wounded, but still 
continued to cheer on his fainting battalions to 
victory or death. He felt the most poignant 
grief when he saw that all the determined cou- 
rage of his men, directed by the chivalrous de- 
votion of his officers, was unable to make any 
impression upon the iron ranks of the superior 
foe. 

“One charge more, my brave boys,’’ cried the 
veteran, ‘‘and the victory is our’s.”’ 

His horse reeled with weakness, and his face 
and clothes were stained with blood, but he still 
flourished his naked sword in the very front of 
battle, and still called upon his continentals, to 
remain firm to their colours. The shock of the 
British charge was itresistible, and the gallant 
Marylanders were compelled to fall back a se- 
cond time. Again theft officers rallied them, 
and a third time they returned to the charge 
with unyielding stubbornness. 


‘‘God bless my continentals,’’ cried De Kalb, 
tears of mingled grief and delight, running down 
his cheeks. This last effort of despair was not 
yet decided, the clashing of cold steel still rang 
sharply upon the ear, when a loud blast of bu- 
gles was heard in their rear, sounding the fatal 
signal to charge. Instantly the woods resound. 
ed with the clangor of the horses in swift mo- 
tion. The sight was terrible, but beautiful. 
Three hundred plumes were waving—three hun- 
dred sabres were flashing—three hundred horse- 
men were rushing sword in hand, upon the faint- 
ing continentals, already staggering under the 
pressure of superior numbers. 

‘‘Throw down your arms! or we will trample 
you to death!’’ cried tne stentorian voice of 
Tarleton, as he advanced at full gallop in front 
of his dragoons. 

‘* Stand firm my hearts,’’ shouted Carson, in 
a voice of thunder. “If we must die—we’ll die 
game!’’ 

In an instant, the cavalry encountered them 
with the shock of a thunderbolt, and all went 
down before them. Charged with the bayonet 
in front and flank, torn to pieces by the artille- 
ry, and overwhelmed by the furious shock of the 
cavalry upon their rear, the gallant Maryland- 
ers were broken. The voices of their officers 
were still heard above the rear of the conflict, 
calling upon their men, and still striving with 
chivalrous but unavailing courage to re-animate 
the expiring embers of resistance. But it was 
all in vain! The sabre and bayonet were raging 
with unrelenting fury, in those ranks which had 
so long borne up against the most strenuous 
efforts of the veterans. All was uproar, and 
chaos, and death. The dust rolled in thick 
clouds over the heads of the confused and surg- 
ing mass below, through which the broadswords 
flashed with terrific brightness. The wild halloo 
of the troopers; the cry of mercy, but too often 
unheard; the neighing and plunging of chargers, 
as they dashed through the broken ranks of the 
continentals, formed a scene of horror which 
none who witnessed that mournful tragedy can 





ever forget. Officers still striving to arrest their 
panic, fell fast on all sides. The brave but un- 
fortunate De Kaib, sunk under eleven bayonet 
wounds, and wastaken. The gallant Pinckney, 
shared the same fate. Henry fighting gallantly 
at the head of his company, received a cut from 
a trooper, which threw him senseless at the feet 
of his agonized father—who, uttering a cry of 
despair, threw up his arms end rushed wildly 
into the thickest of the enemy, with the air of a 
man seeking death. He was thrown from his 
horse, and taken. 

On the verge of the swamp, Templeton, who 
had been severely wounded, saw Carson, Buck- 
ley, and Chattachin, back to back, and defend- 
ing themselves desperately against several gre- 
nadiers, who, incensed at their obstinacy, were 
endeavouring to pierce them with their bayon- 
ets.—Chattachin fought like a lion at bay, and 
cleft the skulls of several of the assailants, but 
his face was pale and ghastly; and he reeled 
with weakness produced by loss of blood. Tem- 
pleton rushed forward to save them if possible, 
attended by several of his company. As he ap- 
proached, a bavonet pierced the heart of Chat- 
tachin, who fell with a gasp at the feet of his 
colonel, covering him with his blood. Instantly, 
Templeton shot the grenadier dead, and well 
supported by his men, completely rescued Car- 
son and Buckley from their enemies. Seizing 
a horse by the bridle, he exhorted the colonel to 
mount and escape, and instantly catching Buck- 
ley by the arm, he hurried him into the swamp, 
at the same spot where Henry and himself had 
crossed the preceding evening. The place re- 
called Henry at once to his recollection, and he 
felt the keenest anguish, when he reflected upon 
the promise he had given Caroline to watch over 
her brother. He had last seen him fighting 
sword in hand in front of hismen. The charge 
of cavalry had thrown the line into such confu- 
sion, and the dust rolled so thick, that the near- 
est and dearest friends were separated from each 
other, and remained in ignorance of their fate. 
The roar of the pursuit and carnage was receding 
rapidly in the direction of Marysville. The dis- 
tant shouts of the fierce dragoon’s voice, waxing 
fainter and fainter upon the ear, and the field so 
lately crowded with fierce and mortal comba- 
tants, was now left to the dead and dying. 

Templeton, unable to present himself before 
Caroline, while ignorant of her brother’s fate, 
determined at all risks to return to the field, and 
at least satisfy himself, that he was not among 
the slain, Returning with Buckley, who refused 
to leave him, he passed by the body of Chatta- 
chin, surrounded by several corpsesin the Bri- 
tish uniform. In language of the Britain’s no- 
blest living bard, ‘his hand still strained the 
broken blade,’ and his features, although fixed 
in the deep repose of death, weve still expressive 
of that resolute and insuperable firmness, which 
marked his character when living. 

‘There lies the bravest heart that ever beat 
in the breast of a soldier,’’ ejaculated ‘l'empleton, 
as he gazed sadly upon the pale face and blood- 
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10 CAMDEN, A 
stained uniform of the young Scot. Buckley 
burst into tears, but said nothing. ‘Their atten- 
tion was attracted to a spot, nearer the centre 
‘of the field by & succession of deep sobs, inter- 
mingled with a Jow anc half suppressed wailing. 
A small thicket of marshy willows concealed the 
speaker or rather mourner from view, yet T'em- 
pleton, filled with an undefined foreboding of the 
evil which he most dreaded, pressed eagerly for- 
ward, and soon saw his worst fears confirmed. 
He saw the veteran Lethbridge, seated upon 
the damp cold ground, and holding in his lap the 
head of his insensible son. The tears chased 
eich other fast down his cheeks, and fe\\ like 
rain drops upon the pale and marble features of 
his last and best beloved. Roebuck, with his 
arms bloody, was leaning over him With a face 
of deep concern, and appeared to be cutting 
away the clotted locks of light brown hair, in 
order to examine the wound. The noise of Tem- 
pleton’s approach, arrested the attention of 
Roebuck, but the eyes of the general were still 
rivited upon the face of his son, as if there was 
all which the world contained for him. Roe- 
buck, after a mere and sorrowful gesture of re- 
cognition, returned to his task, and having 
removed the hair and clotted blood, disclosed to 
the eyes of the agonized father, a deep sword 
cut upon the head of his son. The veteran 
clasped his hands convulsively, and cried out in 
a tone of bitter anguish; _ 

‘*Oh my country! my country! I have done 
allthat man could do! I have given a!l that I 
had to give! None are left, not one! my beauti- 
ful, my brave boy! would I had died for thee! 
But the will of God be done!’’ 

‘* He is not dead, General,’’ said Roebuck, 
eagerly, ‘* Look here! it’s a wide gash, but not 
so deep as you would think. Where’s that flask 
of brandy! God’s curse upon me—I’ve drank it 
all up—Templeton! for Heaven’s sake, get some 
brandy, and let me chafe his temples, it’s not 
the gash that’s a trifle—it’s this damned hard 
marching, that’s weakened Henry so—give me 
the brandy quick. By ,if J wish to live at 
all, it’s because I hope to see Gates hanged, as 
he deserves, a d————d cold blooded, hard 
hearted, cowardly miscreant.’’ 

The kind hearted Roebuck, continued busily 
engaged chafing the temples of his young lieu- 
tenant, making light of the wound, and venting 
deep curses on Gates, to whose forced marches 
he attributed all the disasters of the day. At 
length Henry opened his eyes and gave symp 
toms of reviving consciousness. 


‘*Cheer up, Henry my boy,’’ said Roebuck, 
joyfully, ‘*I knew a tap on the scull was not to 
kill you—the brandy there.”’ 

** Be careful, Roebuck, you may increase the 
fever,” said Templeton, who recollected a si- 
milar scene on the preceding night. 

‘* Fever,’’ roared the captain, ‘‘ Good God, 
to fear a fever, when there is not blood enough 
in his body to keep his eyes open.” 

‘* Henry, my child,’’ said the veteran in an 
anxious tone, “ can you bear to be moved?”’ 
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Henry, who had revived considerably, declar- 
ed that he felt very well, except for the weak- 
ness produced by loss of blood. The General 
assisted by Roebuck and Templeton, succeeded 
in removing him to the nearest house, already 
crowded with wounded officers. The gallant 
Porterfield was there, mortally wounded, and 
expiring with the groans of his wounded friends 
sounding in his ears. Roebuck and Templeton 
were first recalled to the sense of their situation 
by the sight of several surgeons in British uni- 
form. 

‘* Are you on parole, Captain?” said Temple- 
ton, suddenly recoiling from the house. 

‘s No,’’ replied Roebuck, ‘‘ [ was stabbed in 
the arm by a bayonet, and the scoundrel not 
satisfied with that, knocked me down with the 
butt. Tenjoyed a few minutes repose, and upon 
waking, saw the General crying over his son.”’ 

‘*We must determine to surrender, or else 
move off immediately—I prefer the latter—we 
may expect the pursuit to end shortly, and 
should a few stragglers return, our post will be 
dangerous—-i will engage to conduct you safely 
through the swamp.”’ 

‘© Why, [thank you, Captain,’”’ replied Roe- 
buck quietly; ** but I think [ willstay here with 
the General—-I’m in no trim to travel through 
swamps just now; the rogues will no doubt admit 
me to quarter; and to speak Heaven’s truth, 
I’ve a mind for a little rest.”’ 

‘s Then farewell, sir!” 

“* Good bye, Captain. If you see the ladies, 
tell the fair side of the story.’’ 

Templeton accompanied by Buckley, recros- 
sed the flat, which had lately been the scene of 
conflict; and crossing the swamp, moved rapid- 
ly in a direction parallel to the line of retreat. 
The wound in his arm grew stiff and painful, and 
he began to be tormented by a burning thirst. 
He stopped at a house on the road side, and re- 
ceived from a woman, a glass of milk and a crust 
of corn bread. 

‘* You belong to the continentals,”’ said she. 
Denial being vain, for his uniform betrayed him, 
he acknowledged the fact, and promised to pay in 
silver for what he required; he begged the wo- 
man to permit him to rest for ashort time in her 
house until the first keenest of pursuit was over. 

‘* You are welcome for me,’’ replied the wo- 
man, in the easy cheerful tone so common to 
American females of the lowest station, ‘* but 
my husband is out with the regulars, and I don’t 
know what he will say to it!”’ 

Unable to move further without rest, he ac- 
cepted the rather ungracious permission, and 
exhorting Buckley, who was happily unhurt, to 
attend to his own safety, and being assured by 
his lieutenant, that he was determined to share 
his fate, he gave way to the weakness and lan- 
guor produced by thirty hours wakefulness, and 
incessant exertion, and thrownig himself upon a 
bed, was soon wrapped in the happy forgetful- 
ness of sleep. After a repose of several hours, 
he was awakened by the friendly voice of Buck- 


ley. 
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CAMDEN, 


** Captain! Captain! we must be off, or we are 
prisoners; | see the dragoons returning from the 
pursuit with many prisoners, and unless I’ve lost 
wy eyesight, Col, Carson is amongst them, or 
some one else with his hatand plume. Get up, 
and let us away; I have no relish for the life of 
& prisoner.” 

‘Lempleton hastily arose, but found himself 
compelled to relinquish all hopes of escape. His 
temples throbbed violently, his sight grew dim, 
and he sunk back exhausted upon the bed. The 
dragoons rapidly approached, their jaded horses 
and bloody swords exhibiting fatal evidence that 
the pursuit had been as sanguinary as the battle. 
Their only hope now rested upon the possibil ty 
of the dragoons passing the house without stop- 
ping, but this quickly vanished. The troop rode 
straight to the door, and their captain dismount- 
ing, entered the house. ‘He started at sight of 
the continental uniiorm, but Buckley immediate- 
ly offered his sword, and made known the con- 
cition of his friend. The British oficer, who was 
no other than Talbot, with great politeness, de- 
clined receiving his sword, and inquired if the 
wound of his friend would permit his removal, 
otherwise they might remain upon parole until 
they were able to proceed to head quarters. 

‘Templeton now made his appearance, and de- 
clared himselfable to ride. Talbot immediately 
ordered twa of his dragoonsto dismount, and 
Buckley and Templeton were soon retracing 
their steps to the field of battle. Carson, al- 
though wounded, and a captive, conversed with 
the British captain in his usual tone. Talbot, 
with great frankness, expressed his admiration 
of the desperate courage with which the conti- 
nentals had struggled against superior numbers, 
: cecharing that he had ‘heard several veterans 
/ who had fought throughout the whole of the 
last war in Germany, acknowledge that all the 
battles in which they had heretofore been en- 
gaged, were mere child’s play, when compared 
to it—that (‘amden was a combat of heroes 

‘* When Greek meets Greek—then comes the 
tug of war,’”’ observed Carson, ina cheerful tone. 
, 3 ‘* [have often regretted this unnatural war,” 
3 replied Talbot; **to see childrenof the same 
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rumily engaged in @ cruel and bloody conflict, 











. > without lamenting its necessity, requires a de 
I, gree of stoicism which I confess Ido now pos 
4 sess.” Carson smiled. 
’ ** Why not withdraw your fleets and armies 
> | then, Captain, if the regret is not confined to 
‘ — your own breast—we would never cross the At- 
lantic! we seek no increase of territory! we de- 
# © sire nothing beyond those plain and palpable 
d rights of person and property, to relinquish 
28 » which, would be dishonour to ourselves, and in- 
Y » justice to our childrea.”? Talbot colored slight 
o ly as he replied: 
4 4 ‘< | do not wish to enter into the discussion ot 
. F aquestion which has already caused such 
si > waste of blood and happiness. But, surely, 
2, Colonel, you do not contend for the right to 
kk © throw off that allegiance, whion has been sanc- 


tioned by time, and to dissolve upon any pre- 
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text, a union which has been cemented by a long 
and uninterrupted association in triumph and 
disaster, in peace and war! Is there no blood 
which connects the several parts of a great ein- 
pire—more solid or obligatory, than the simple 
will or pleasure ofeach member of the body; 
or, can a compact formed by mutual cane ent be 
broken at any time, by mere caprice?’’ Carson 
again smiled as he replied: 

‘* This question has already been discussed by 
sharper weapons this morning; and ifthe fash- 
ionable political cant woid of an appeal to hea- 


ven is any thing more than mere declamation— 


it has already been decided against us; ‘ might 
makes might,’ Captain, in this nether world of 
ours; it was thought an ominous saying in the 
great Frederick, that ‘heaven always favours 
the strongest side,’ but certainly it deserves 
some color of probability from experience.’? 

‘* You evade a direct reply, Colonel.’’ 

** Because | can say nothing new on the sub- 
ect!—I can only refer youto the brightest or- 
nament of your nation; the noble Chatham---or 
to the brightest page in your history—the ever 
glorious revolution of 1644.’’ 

* To the first Lcan only reply, that his rea- 
sons carry absurdity and contradiction upon 
their very face. In reply to the last, that when 
I look back upon 1644,1 blush for the name of 
Englishmen!” Carson laughed outright, although 
not in an offensive manner. 

‘* Bravo, Captain! I see you would have made 
a noble cavalier, but wherein do you object to 
Lord Chatham?”’ 

‘* In that reserved and prismatic distinction be- 
tween internal and external taxation—between 
the power to regulate trade and the power of 
inposing duties. For instance, Colonel, you 
could buy cheaper of other nations—yet his lord- 
ship admits our power to restrict your trade in 
this respect, and compel you to buy of us. The 
difference of price is clearly a tax, you may call 


it by what name you please, but it is taking the: 


money out of your pockets without your con- 
sent, and that is the absurdity, that his lordship 
should permit a difference of words to conceal 
the same idea. You yourselves, Colonel, admit 
our right to regulate your trade, yet fly furiously 
to arms at the | word taxation,’ 

‘* You think, and correctly too, that we are in- 
consistent, then?’ 

‘*] do indeed, Colonel. Pardon me,’’ eon- 
tinued Talbot, laughing, ** but you remind me 
ofa re bellion in school in which & was once en- 
gaged. Our steward furnished us with mutton 
until we were surfeited; boiled mutton formed our 
sole diet fur six weeks. We remonstrated, but 
without effect; we rebelled, became outrage- 
ous, and declared that we would endure the ut- 
inost penalty of the law before we would be 
compelled to feed longer on mutton. 

‘* The steward held out until the mutiny had 
reached a point which threatened the very ex- 
istence of the school; he then, very dexterously, 
dressed his mutton in a diflerent form, called it 
veal, and served itup tous. Our murmurs were 
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quieted immediately, we all applauded our own } 
firmness,the delicate flavor and exquisite coukery 
of our steward’s veal w.s exto.ied to the skies, 
and the discipline of the school became more 
perfect than ever.’’ 

‘¢ Whatever Carson might have felt, he laugh- 
éd off the captain’s rather tart anecdote with 
great nonchalance. And parrying every effort 
to draw him out with considerable caution, he 
obviously took pleasure in the good sense, po- 
liteness, and soldier-like frankness of Talbot, 
and encouraged him to express his opinions with- 
out reserve. Notwithstanding the occasional 
cheerfulness of Talbot’s manner, it was obvious 
that something hung heavily upon his mind and 
repressed the usual cheerfulness of his charac- 
ter. ‘Templeton, recollecting the scene of the 
night before, found no difficulty in ascribing this 
to thé death of his brother, the cornet. He felt 
a lively anxiety to ingnire for him, but was fear- 
ful of leading to unpleasant discoveries, or at 
least, suspicions. His own arm had become 
swollen, and excessively painful, and a high fe- 
ver was visible in his hectic cheek and burning 
hand, and before they reached the field of battle, 
it became necessary to support him upon his 
horse. 





THE CAP ON THE WRONG HEAD. 


*Tis a very odd case that a rhymer can’t string, 
A few jingling ends of sheer nonsense together, 
Adapting their chime to some ideal thing, 
At the best, in reality—frill, rouge, and feather; 


Then straightway the tinsel-gilt gull-cap will be 

Stuck down on some heads, if they fancy it hits em, 
And oh! "tis a mighty fine joke just to see, 

How funny and queerly the fool’s bauble fits ’em. 


Love—melody—bliss, mingled up with bright eyes, 
(Be sure that you sprinkle soft-moonlight upon it,) 
Splash in a few fears, breathe a trifle of sighs 
From.a ‘fond breaking heart’—and you’ve knock’d off 
a sonnet; 
And then, as a ribbon they pin to a cap, 
A “To ———,” with some stars (or initials don’t stop 
at) 
Prefix at the top of this vanity trap, 
For the women around you, like sparrows to hop at. 


And then, oh! ye Gods!—for the * bubble and squeak’ 
?Mong the tea-table squads where you dare thrust your 
nose in, 
As you look on and listen to hear them give cheek, 
In the neat, sappy-sets we have here by the dozen; 
“© Oh! yes—I am sure”—simpers Miss so and so, 
‘* And mama thinks the same, and the stars, too, will 
tell you, 
Those lines are intended for me—and you know 
How he stares at me always, the impudent fellow.” 
* . * * * * ~ 
’Tis pity one can’t throw acap in the air 
By way of a frolic, or keeping one’s hand in 
The knack of the fashion—but sull I declare, 
Tho’ awry—’twill be fitted by ‘folks’ notwithstanding; 
And then, oh! how pleasant, to feel what is due 
‘TS one’s taste in the angelic creature you’ve made her, 
When jauntily worn by some snuff-taking blue, 
Or a wanton, young, ‘devil-may-care’ gailopader! 
LONG TOM COFFIN. 
Quebec, Upper Town, Dec. 1830, 








POETRY.—UNITED STATES PRANCH BANK AND EXCHANGE, N. Y- 


THE UNITED STATES’ BRANCH BANK 
AT NEW YORK. 


Turis elegant edifice was comi1encod in the 
spring of 1822; but, owing to the epidemic with 
which the city was visited, the progress of the 
building was so much delayed, that it was not 
completed till the spring of 1824. It was first 
opened for the transaction of business in April 
of that year. It is composed of white mar- 
ble from the quarries of Westchester. It fronts 
sixty feet on Wall street, and is about seventy 
feet deep, occupying a lot that cost almost as 
much as the building itself, $40,000. It is formed 
iu the most substantial manner, and is altogether 
fire proof. The banking room is thirty feet in 
height, and surrounded by a gallery. Besides 
this room, there are other apartments for the ac- 
commodation of directors, stockholders, with 
those occupied as a loan office, and for the pay- 
ment of United States’ pensioners, &c. The 
beauty of the structure is greatly enhanced by 
the gallery vestibule and portico. 

——_<——— 
THE NEW YORK EXCHANGE. 

Tis building is situated near the junction of 
Wall and William streets: its extent on Wall! 
street is one hundred and fifty feet; its front on 
William street is one hundred and fifteen feet. 
The height is three stories, exclusive of the base- 
ment, which is considerably elevated. The 
principal front is on Wall street, is built entirely 
of white marble from the quarries of Westches- 
ter. The first and second stories are entirely of 
the Ionic order, from the temple of Minerva Po- 
lias, at Priene,in Tonia. In front is a recessed 
portico of about forty feet wide, in an eliptical 
form, which adds both to the appearance and 
convenience. Four columns and two ante ex- 
tend across the front of the portico; these co. 
lumns are thirty feet high, and three feet four 
inches in diameter near the base. The shaft of 
each column is composed of a single block of 
marble; the entablature above the columns are 
six feet in height. The principal entrance tu 
the exchange room is by a flight of nine or ten 
broad marble steps, finished with a pedestal at 
each end. The exchange room is eighty-five 
feet in length, fifty-five feet wide, and forty-five 
feet high. Near the exchange room are the pub- 
lication offices of three morning papers, viz. the 
Daily Advertiser, the Couricr and Enquirer, 
and the Morning Herald. In the second story is 
a room for sales by auction; also,a room for the 
board of brokers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. This building, which is oue of the great- 
est ornaments of the city, was commenced Apri 
Ist, 1825, and completed in July, 1827. 
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Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
HiENRY AND WILLIAM NELSON. 
‘‘ How charming is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
Bat musical as is Apollo’s Jute: 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no rude surfeit reigns.” 
Miiton’s Mask of Comus. 
Over all the wide-spread plains of Louisiana, 
there was not another mansion, humble or splen- 
did, within which more of the true happiness of 
independence reigned than in that of Henry and 
Susan Nelson’ Embosomed in trees, planted by 
the hand of nature, but fronted by an avenue of 
Robinia and Melia trees intermingled, stood this 
modest palace of Peace. ~ 
Henry Nelson was one of two, sons, born to 
Tra and Jane Nelson, of the County of Berks, 
Pennsylvania. The father was more.than rich, he 


was wealthy, and at his death, his two fine sons | 


were ushered into life with every advantage that 
education, fortune, connexions, and some real 
friends could promise. Though attached by 
every tie that ought to bind brothers to each 
other, there was an almost entire contrast be- 
tween Henry and William Nelson in their es- 
sential points of character. 

Henry, to almost undeviating equanimity of 
temper, added a calm steadiness of prudent re- 
solve, which by the many, who did not, nor ought 
not to know him, was called selfishness; but to 
those who deserved reception in his heart, it was 
found replenished with every generous feeling. 
There was seen the ready and firm resolve to 
pursue the pathto moral reputation. Henry 
Nelson, with steadiness of pursuit and econo- 
my in the use of wealth, was never known to ex- 
press, by word or gesture, delight at the ac- 
quirement of, and on one occasion only, regret 
at the loss of property. 

At twenty-five, this man was the husband of a 
woman as similar to himself in every high and 
sterling attribute as could have been a twin sis- 
ter. Two children, a son and daughter, shared 
the love and care of Henry and Susan Nelson; 
and at thirty, for they were nearly of like age, 
the earth sustained no other family before whom 
the book of life unfolded more delightful pages. 

William Nelson, with greatly superior talents 
and personal accomplishments to his brother, 
was of course more courted; and, as a public 
man, more popular; and yet strange perversity 
between human conduct and human opinion in 
private conversation, not a man’s voice could be 
heard who did not give the preference to Henry. 
But William was gay and lively, profuse and ele- 
gant in his manners, and gained attention from 
the true arbiters of notoriety over the earth’s 
surface. He, however, floated wiih the world 
rather as a spectator than a sharer of its cares; 
the most pure of all fire never had sparkled in 
his breast—and he remained alone in life. 

Though in his conduct there was nothing re- 
ally criminal, there was much from which a 
heart like that of his brother shrunk with an in- 
describable feeling of pain. The worst was with 
William Nelson: he was rich without effort, his 
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mind seemed unfixed, and contracting the mos¢ 
dangerous mental disease, apathy: it was, 
therefore, with no small pleasure, that Henry 
Nelson heard his brother express an intention of 
becoming a merchant of New York. His choice 
of location was accidental, but it was persevered 
in, and William Nelson, of the house of Nelson, 
Jones and Madeira, was soon known in London 
and Liverpool. 

For a few brief years, prosperity seemed to 
heap thousands on thousands; but yet, from 
some of those light shades which none but mer- 
chants can see, there was always in the keen 
eyes of this class a dimness over the firm of Nel- 
son, Jonesand Madeira. This thin cloud became 
more dense, finally exploded, and William Nel- 
son was prostrated by the shock. 

It was the first and last act of imprudence 
which marked the life of Henry, but it was a 
brother that plead for succour to prevent im- 
pending calamity. The calamity he could not 
prevent, but he shared the ruin. When the fear- 
ful stroke was struck, Henry and Susan cast a 
momentary glance of despair on each other and 
on their children. It was a passing pang! their 
stamina of character stood in place of lost for- 
tune. Their noble mansion, the birth-place of 
Henry Nelson, was sold and abandoned. A 
small sum over that for which he was bound was 
saved; and with this fragment of their once am- 
ple estate, Henry and Susan Nelson sought a 
home far from where the hollowness of heart of 
many was too near to be seen without disgust. 

Their bark was at lengthin a haven, on the 
margin of one of the natural meadows of Loui- 
siana. Happiness would have again been with- 
out alloy in the cottage of Henry and Susan Nel- 
son, if William could have been there to share 
their retreat—but William, tortured by remorse 
and shame, had fled, without leaving a trace be- 
hind him, long before Henry quit Pennsylvania. 
It was, therefore, in vain, that his brother and 
sister yearned to restore him to himself by for- 
giveness; he was gone, and lost to them, per- 
haps forever. In the storm of winter, in the 
heats of summer, when spring clothed the earth 
in flowers, or autumn with fruit, William was 
remembered—but time rolled his years along, 
and memory of the past became more and more 
faint, until the brother was, if not forgotten, 
consigned to the tomb. ; 

On a slightly rising ground, about a mile far- 
ther down the Teche from the cottage of Henry 
Nelson, rose the splendid mansion of another 
new-comer, who was there known by the name 
of James Sevier. About this stranger there was 
a something worse than the mere vu!gar pride of 
purse: there was around him an atmosphere of 
repulsion. Henry Nelson hat! glided softly into 
the society around him, and ypparted light and 
heat; James Sevier presente@a surface of frost 
and snow—he shunned, and was avoided—he 
eame to the banks of Teche, and remained there 
an isolated stranger, but his son did not per- 
mit him to halt on the threshold of indifference. 
By repeated acts of insane folly and msolence on 
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the part of the younger, both became objects of 
contempt, and finally hatred. 

Fifteen years thus passed away; the children 
of Henry Nelson had reached maturity. Henry 
Nelson had all his life avoided riding when walk- 
ing was practicable, and though five miles dis- 
tant, it was in fine weather his custom to walk 
to and froin the Post Office. An entrance on 
the forty-sixth year had perhaps a little stiffened 
his limbs, but gave firmness in turn, and with 
his Berks county black-law companion, a walk 
of ten miles was of little consequence. 

It was on one of these excursions, on a sweet 
autumn evening, that Henry was slowly pacing 
the road, admiring the sweep of prospect to- 
wards the setting sun, and contrasting the fading 
leaves of the other forest trees along the Teche, 
with the deep green of the live oaks and laurel 
magnolias, when the carriage of James Sevier 
whirled past. ‘Ihe young sprig was driving, and 
by a sweep of his whip, evidently intentional, 
struck violently with the lash a foot traveller, 
who was sitting on the roots of a live oak lean- 
ing on his staff, and apparently asleep, as he re- 
mained immovable at the advance of the ve- 
hicle. ? 


*Oh, fie, Tom!’ said the halfapproving father; 
but neither had much time to enjoy their fun, 
the smarting insult roused the decumbent stran- 
ger, who, with the rapidity of an arrow, had the 
horses by the bridles, reined them into a side 
ditch, and in a moment was kicking heartily into 
the mud, the finely dressed Thomas Sevier. His 
father hobbled out in great wrath, but was only 
saved from sharing chastisement with his hope- 
ful heir by the timely presence of Henry Nel- 
gon. 

The enraged traveller was indeed an object 
of terror: his features distorted with anger, and 
bespattered with some of the mud in which he 
had rolled Tom Seveir, were, in themselves, far 
from inviting. The cicatrices of two wounds, 
and the small pox, had each contributed to dis- 
tort naturally strong lineaments. He was tall 
and very muscular, but the mild face and voice 
of Henry Nelson acted’as a charm. The mo- 
ment he laid his hand on the shoulder and spoke 
the simple words, ‘ He has had enough”’ the in- 
jured man started, and looking round, his arm 
and wrath at once fell, and he raised the pros- 
trate youth, observing at the same time, ‘Young- 
ster, you may better pass without meddling with 
the next stranger you overtake; and, as to you,’ 
turning to the father and shaking his staff over 
iis head, ‘ I am much mistaken if you do not de- 
serve punishment greatly more than that boo- 
by.’ 
Then, with the aid of Henry Nelson, the horses 
and carriage were put in order to move, and the 
degraded father pd son were permitted to de- 
part. 

Left to themselves, the stranger washed away 
the filth from his visage, while thus addressed 
by Henry Neilson, * Stranger, it is now evening, 
that white cabin you see embossed in trees is 
my dwelling; you are weary, and I am inclined 





to think notin very good health, come with me 
and rest!” 

Tears started, as the stranger rather looked 
than breathed his grateful acceptance as he fol- 
lowed his guide. 

The evening, though otherwise delightful, was 
sharp, and even cold, but a cheerful fire, smiling 
family, and a very decent welf furnished table, 
awaited Henry Nelson and his guest. 

Next morning the stranger was risen with the 
sun, and ready to set out on his way, but his eye 
was heavy and step painful: he was ill, and his 
illness visible to his host. 

‘If business, or some more pressing interest, 
doth not force thee on, stranger,’ said Henry 
Nelson, ‘stay with us until thy strength and 
health will more befit thee for thy journey!’ 

‘There are my means to pay thee for thy kind- 
ness!’ replied the guest, at the same time shew- 
ing a purse with five dollars and some small 
change in silver. 

Such an expression of resentment as could 
ever be seen on the face of Henry Nelson, pass- 
ed as a cloud, and left all smiling and clear, as 
he observed, ‘I did not invite thee to receive 
money, myself and family have a standing order 
to draw our recompense from another treasury!’ 

Silence followed—the stranger turned his keen 
eye upon every object around him; he saw. sin- 
cerity beaming from every face; he at length 
sighed and observed, in rather an under tone, 
* What have [I lost?’ and subjoined, * such hospi- 
tality can never pass unrewarded. I really need 
rest; and asto worldly business, I have now 
none to press me away from this house. Of re- 
lations, I have none so dear to me as the man 
who found me by the way-side and saved me, 
perhaps from never ending regret.’ 

Having accepted the invitation he had re- 
ceived, the stranger, with true knowledge of 
the human heart, and the tact of a man who 
had seen and read his fellow man, turned the 
conversation on another subject, by demanding 
in rather a careless voice, to whom belonged a 
very splendid mansion visible from the window 
near where he sat, Observing that its owner 
‘must possess both wealth and taste.’ 

‘Wealth he appears to possess,’ replied Hen- 
ry Nelson, with some little severity of manner; 
‘but as to taste, I believe my neighbour Se- 
vier ‘ 

At the name of Sevier, Martin, for such was 
the name he gave to his hosts, rose abruptly, 
but sat down again, when Henry observed, 
‘Martin, if you can be calm, I can tell you 
more.’ 


‘I am calm,’ replied Martin, ‘ why should I 
be otherwise?’ 

‘ There is no very good reason for agitation,’ 
replied Henry Nelson, ‘as that man and his son, 
with all their means, are really objects of com- 
miseration.’ 

Martin remained a guest in the Nelson cot- 
tage all winter, or rather that long, wet, cold 
and unpleasant mixture of winter and summer, 
which so often intervenes between autumn and 
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spring in Louisiana. Martin became a cherish- 
ed inmate in the friendly family, and a subject 
of most painful gossipping in the vicinity. Who, 
or what he was, the Nelsons inquired not, and 
who or what he was the neighbouring idlers in- 
quired in vain. When abroad, which was indeed 
a rare case, his haggard visage assumed a some- 
thing extremely forbidding; but at home his 
speaking eye hid by its powerful light the marks 
of wounds and disease. At homeshis mind, il- 
lumined by intelligence and gratitude, not only 
lost every trace of repulsion, it became attrac- 
tive. 

Henry Nelson had a good, if not extensive 
selection of books, and the library became the 
common residence of Martin and young William 
Nelson. 

‘We are more than paid, if pay was our ob- 
ject,’ said Henry Nelson to his wife, ‘ for our 
poor shelter to this wanderer. The mind of our 
children under his instructions, for his society is 
a school of all inclusive, poetry and science. 
What our remote situation and confined re- 
sources could not give them by sending them 
away, they are acquiring at home.’ 

This was true—the hidden treasures of books 
were laid open and treasured in these youthful 
minds, by a man who had read and studied the 
greater library, the world. Men and nations 
passed in review. Lesser pleasures were ne- 
glected, and invitations to convivial parties eva- 
ded or overlooked. Another universe of mor- 
tal research was laid open, to the eyes of Wil- 
liam and Mary Nelson, and they strayed with 
increasing delight over regions where every step 
presented a new and alluring prospect. They 
heard the same passages re-read, with ears 
which received and minds which retained their 
daily gains of intellectual wealth. 

Thus a long winter wore away, followed by 
@ spring, more than usually bland and soft, and 
to all nature reviving. As the woods, fields, and 
interminable meadows, assumed their many co- 
lored dress, enlivened by note and wing, the 
health and spirits of Martin rose with the sea- 
son. His walks alone by himself, became fre- 
quent, and were gradually prolonged to_the en- 
tire day. 

‘I have been now five months your lodger! 
said Martin to his hosts on a beautiful morning 
of May—‘Hear me,’ continued he smiling, as he 
saw the expression of face and anticipated their 
reply, ‘I have no idle expression of gratitude in 
store to give you pain, but | am compelled to 
express my own pain, as sudden changes of for- 
tune, more particularly if fortunate, too gene- 
rally changes those subject to the revolution.’ 

‘We are too dull to comprehend thee,’ at 
length replied Henry Nelson, ‘ we have in pros- 
pect nothing, either prosperous or adverse to in- 
fluence our conduct.’ 

‘But, if you have not, I have!’ subjoined Mar- 
tin, with a tone something between a smile and 
laugh. Surprise and suspense kept his auditory 
silent as he continued in this ambiguous strain. 
‘I seldom make bets, but will now bet a box 
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full of the best oranges, that there has been visi- 
ble from that window for ten days past, a very 
curious phenomenon which not one of. you has 
noticed.’ 

This very naturally brought the attention of 
all the family upon the prospect stretching from 
the window, including the very conspicuous Se- 
vier House: Several minutes passed in playful 
conjectures upon what the wonder could be, 
and in the repeated short reply from Martin, 
‘ That guess wont do!’ 

At length young Nelson seemed to start from 
a reverie, and fixing his eye on Sevier House, 
and the face of Martin alternately, with unusual 
solemnity of manner, observed, ‘ Mr. Martin, I 
once before hinted to yourself my suspicions, 
that you were an — an — impostor.’ 

Such a very unexpected charge disconcerted 
all his hearers, except Martin himself, who bet- 
ter than the others knew its real import; and 
without changing a muscle replied, ‘ Why, Wil- 
liam, every old or young gossip within five miles 
will claim a share of that discovery.’ 

‘I have made more discoveries,’ subjoined 
William, as his sister was endeavouring to stop 
his mouth, ‘ you are the owner of Sevier estate.’ 

lf the other members of the family were be- 
fore wonder stricken, they were now excited to 
amazement, as Martin remained silent, but with 
a very significant smile kept his eye on his pupil, 
whe continued, 

‘The wonder is, and I have won the apples 
of gold or oranges, no smoke has issued from 
yonder chimneys for many days past.’ 

*‘ Have you done, young philosopher?’ 

‘I have done,’ replied William, with an air of 
exultation, at the idea of his own shrewdness. 

‘ And, except in regard to the smoke, you are 
all wrong in your guesses,’ replied Martin. The 
oranges you have won, and I must pay them, so 
let that affair rest; but, as to my being owner 
of Sevier house and estate, | am not, and most 
sincerely hope I never may be its owner. It has 
ceased,’ continued he with great bitterness, ‘ to 
be either owned or tenanted by James Sevier. 
It is now the property of a man I have long 
known, loved, and admired, who will inhabit it 
with a most charming family ina few days. You 
are all, no doubt, at once astonished and pleased; 
astonished to find I had an agency in producing 
such a change, but have patience.’ 

At this point of his narrative Martin paused, 
and pointed to Sevier house from which the 
smoke rose, first in dense columns, which slowly 
changing to transparent wreaths, floated over 
the woods of Teche. 

‘ There, behold,’ said Martin exultingly, ‘ the 
waving aerial emblem of human home. That 
home is now becoming warm,to receive a family 
which have known much 6f happiness, which 
they well deserve: and have endured much 
of pain and privation from the follies and crimes 
of others. Iam well acquainted with the stew- 
ard, who has been sent to put things in order, 
and to superintend the repairs necessary to be 
made in preparation for the new tenants; and if 
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to-morrow is a good day for walking, I have a 
request to make, that you all accompany me on 
an excursion. You will find L’Enfant, the stew- 
ard, himself a gentleman.’ 

Here Martin paused, and seeing assent on 
every face, added, ‘You are really kind, 
I have a reason for the invitation very interest- 
ing to me, and which, in time, shall be ex- 
plained.’ 

The season seemed to favor the proposed 
promenade, as the weather of next day was pe- 
culiarly fine. They entered the mansion with 
considerable share of actual curiosity, as, though 
at so short a distance from their own home, not 
one of the Nelson’s had for many years entered 
Sevier House. They were met and ushered in 
by an old, but very respectable French gentle- 
man, the steward, who, however, spoke Eng- 
lish well and fluently. The party made a rather 
hasty survey of the house, the last room of 
which they entered was the dining room. Here 
they could perceive no appearance of recent or 
intended change. The furniture was not merely 
rich, it was splendid, and preparations were 
making for dinner in a very superb style. The 
Nelsons looked at each other. with some embar- 
rassment, which Martin perceiving, observed 
with a smile and unusual levity of manner, 

‘ The owner of this estate was once a very dear 
friend of mine, and in remembrance of our old 
acquaintance has given me a day to do as I 
please here, and my pleasure is, we dine to- 
gether at my table and in the mean time let 
us retire to the library, and while L’Enfant is 
preparing for our return I must finish my tale 
and unravel the plot. 

‘The man who so long held this property,’ 
said Martin, seating himself, ‘ has met a part of 
his deservings; he is now an unpitied outcast, 
poor and without resources. He was once a 
merchant of reputed wealth; lived, if not in ele- 
gance, at least in splendour. Apparently rather 
careless, he was in reality deeply designing. He 
met with another young man, a merchant, as 
thoughtless in fact as Mellon, for Thomas Mel- 
on was his real name, took care to appear. 
These two became mutual endorsers, and con- 
tinued so until Mellon involved his unthinking 
confidant or friend, as you may choose to entitle 
such a connexion, to great amount. The villain 
had his plans well laid, and when in possession 
of a large sum absconded and left me. Yes, my 
true friends, left me to despair, distraction, and 
ruin—for I was the credulous sacrifice. 


* When we met on the great road, inthe man- 
ner you all know, the effect of anger deprived 
me of a full use of my recollection which, with 
his false hair, prevented me from at once re- 
cognising him; yet there was a vague something 
in my mind, whieh told me I had seen the man 
before. I dwelt upon the thought, and with your 
own information combined, it flashed on my 
mind the first night I enjoyed the shelter of your 
hospitable roof, that this James Sevier was 
Thomas Mellon. You know your shrewd neigh- 
bour Smith Grayson. To him I applied as soon 








as I got acquainted with him, and by his means 
traced Sevier. The letfers you have so kindly 
taken to, and those you brought from the post- 
office for me, were mostly on this subject. Hav- 
ing made my ground sure, this very day wonth, 
with no arms but this good stick, I presented 
myself unceremoniously at Sevier House, and 
walked into that entry. My old accommodating 
friend was seated exactly whereIl am now. I 
then knew him perfectly, but bowing slightly, 
asked if Mr. Sevier was at home. 


‘My name is James Sevier,’ was the reply. 

Without awaiting further, | stepped forward, 
and looking him full in the face, observed in a 
firm but mild voice, ‘ Your name is not James 
Sevier.” He did not in fact recognise at first 
who stood before him, but felt confounded at 
the unwelcome truth, began to stammer some- 
thing about impertinence. 

My security of every advantage, preserved my 
temper, and taking a seat directly before him, 
resting my hands on my cane, addressed him 
thus :— 

‘Thomas Mellon, it is needless to tell you 
who I am after showing you this paper. Then 
drawing forth my pocket book exhibited his sig- 
nature and my demands. He was completely 
subdued—he trembled, wept, and actually at- 
tempted to kneel at my feet. Indignant at his 
utter baseness, I ordered him to keep his seat, 
and continued. 

‘Mellon, you implore me to spare your age— 
if you are old, so am I, prematurely so through 
your means; and you too well know, that a third 
party, dear to me, has also been beggared 
through your agency. I now demand a fuil and 
complete deed of this estate, slaves, and stock 
of every kind in favour of the man you have so 
long impoverished. Your ready money and per- 
sonal household effects take with you; and 
though you must acknowledge that all I demand 
wili go far short of justice, fly from this vicini- 
ty, and I shall pursue you no farther. 

‘ All this was complied with, and through the 
agency of Smith Grayson, here are the deeds in 
due legal order, in favour of a man whose mis- 
placed confidence in a brother drove to compa- 


rative poverty, and real exile from the place of 


his birth, and with him a family whom nature 
and education fitted for a palace.’ 

The inmost souls of Henry Nelson and his fa- 
mily were moved. There was so much in the 
case laid before them similar to the incidents of 
their own case. They sat in silence, however, 
devouring the words of Martin, who  conti- 
nued— 

‘ Though I had committed no act of premedi- 
tated wrong, my every feeling of remorse was 
wrung for the sufferings I had caused. Deter- 
mined to see my injured relations no more, un- 
less so fortunate as to obtain the means of jus- 
tice, I sailed with barely a sufficient sum to pay 
my passage to Liverpool]. I cencealed neither 
my name or cause of leaving America, but laid 
the whole before a merchant of high standing, 
soliciting employment as a man well versed in 
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Asiatic trade. I succeeded, was employed, ex- 
erted every nerve, roused all the energy of my 
soul, and in three years I was a partner in an 
established house. 

‘A foreign partner resident at Lisbon died. 
The place was offered to and accepted by me, 
and in fewer years, than I- had dared once to 
hope, my gains permitted me to return to New 
York with adequate means to show that I was 
not deserving of a name on the same list with 
Mellon. 

‘ All this was accomplished though, interrupt- 
ed, as you see I must have been, by a disease 
which left me life contrary to my own expecta- 
tions; and by wounds received in Lisbon from 
hands and from motives I have never learned. 
I believe I was mistaken for another. 

On my return to America some of those whom 
our speculations had injured were gone beyond 
all earthly redress; yet | was happy to reach and 
make glad the hearts of all my creditors, or 
their representatives, but one. That one was 
he I most desired to meet; but to trace him de- 
fied all my inquiries in the commercial cities 
along the Atlantic coast. I then deposited my 
money, except what was requisite for travelling 
expenses, and set out on a tour, nearly prolong- 
ed toa year, when I made the happy meeting 
with you onthe road. Most fortunate meeting. 
‘I have punished a robber.’ ‘and founda 
brother,’’ sobbed Henry Nelson, as he rushed 
to the bosom of Martin, 

** Yes,” exclaimed William Nelson, as soon 
as their feelings admitted words, ‘ I have found 
a brother and a sister jtoo.—Henry and Susan 
Nelson, this estate is yours; you have paid for 
it ten prices, and if a room can be spared’ 

‘For an uncle,’ said young William and his 
sister. 

That uncle then stepped forward to the wall, 
and stripped in succession, from their covering 
of crape veil, first the portrait ofa beautiful and 
elegant young man; it represented himself in 
youth. The second exhibited the same features 
in more advanced life strangely marked with 
corroding care; and the third was that of Wil- 
liam Nelson, in the ruins of his personal beauty 
and bloem of youth. 

‘ The last is the most beautiful to me,’ said 
the innocent Mary Nelson, ‘and thou shalt be 
the child of my old age, beautiful to me,’ said 
William Nelson, whilst, pressing to his bosom 
his almost too happy niece. 

Some months of restored happiness had pass- 
ed, when Henry, in a fit of playful manner, 
asked his brother, ‘ How could you keep us so 
long in suspense?’ 

‘ Because,’ replied William, ‘ I was determin- 
ed to be received as a brother, or forever re- 
main unknown. Though I had not the slight- 
est intimation of your residence, or even of you 
being yet in existence I at once knew you, Henry, 
on the road, and great was the effort of conceal- 
ment. Every measure was taken to do you 
justice, and had one expression of resentment met 
wy ear—but Ido not deserve the fe! city of my 
rh 
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old age.’ ‘ Nor to ‘be teazed by your spoiled 
child,’ interrupted Mary Nelson. 
MARK BANCROFT. 





Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 
ADvp1sON, 
Awake, ye sons of France! awake! advance! 
Lo! Chivalry, your ancient goddess cries, 

But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance, 

Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies: 

Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 

And speaks in thunder thro’ yon engine’s roar: 
In every peal she calls—‘awake! arise!” 
Say, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 
When her war-song was heard on Andalusia’s shore? _ 
BYRON. 

Never since Philip flourished, and Cesar sub- 
jugated the nations of the earth, has the eye of 
the world been dazzled by so brilliant an assem- 
blage of events as has been recorded on the 
page of history since the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. Not only have the chains 
of despotism ceased to rattle on the arms of the 
children of the West, but !iberty has walked 
forth triumphant in the gardens of Europe. Not 
only on our own shores, have the noble nations 
of the North hurled to the earth the shackles of 
slavery, but the daring sons of the South have 
caught the sacred flame, and have risen like the 
lion from his lair, to battle and to victory. The 
brilliant banner of liberty floats triumphantly 
over the Western world. The empire of degrad- 
ing despotism has passed away amid the wrecks 
of former revolutions and chaos of storms and 
darkness. 

Hail, brave and beautiful France! Hail, land 
of La Fayette and liberty! Thou art worthy te 
be free. Never was there a more gallant na- 
tion, or a more polished people. Born in the 
lap of Juxury and learning, it is not strange that 
the flowery and flourishing France should sigh 
to be free. Nor is it the first time that liberty, 
arrayed in her sky-blue cap, has walked forth in 
her flowery fields... When Napoleon arose like 
a giant from his slumbers, and dashed the scep- 
tre from the trembling hand of the Bourborn, 
all France rejoiced, and the echo of French re- 
demption was heard in the remotest wilderness 
of the West. England, the cool and crafty Eng- 
land, looked from her stormy hills with a jeal- 
ous eye, for she feared the approach of that ge- 
nius that carries desolation to the thrones of 
despots. She trembled least freedom should 
sever the chains which had su long bound her 
sons to feudal servitude and toil. She beheld 
the tiger of Corsica as he grappled with the de- 
mon of despotism, and trembled at the prospect 
of a similar fate. Hence English hatred to 
the mighty master of Europe. 

But fair and fertile France was not then pre- 
pared for the glorious rising of the Juminary o! 
liberty. Storms and darkness rested upon he: 
bosom, and the long night of anarchy and aris- 
tocracy overshadowed her triumph, Power wea 
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in the hands of a few unprincipled ruffians, more 
despotic than the Bourbon who had fled an exile 
from his falling throne. Under their hellish 
reign of terror, the scaffolds and the streets of 
Paris streamed with the blood of her best and 
bravest citizens, till the guillotine blushed at the 
audacity of her demoniac rulers. 

But the heads of the tyrannical Robespiere, 
and his infernal coadjutors, have paid the for- 
feit of their frenzied career, and, the storm 
of extermination which so long darkened all 
France, has sunk, long since, below her hori- 
zon, and the brilliant luminary of liberty has 
risen again in all the unclouded grandeur of 
American glory. The rapidity of those splendid 
events which have regenerated France, has as- 
tonished the world, and scattered the sacred 
flame of freedom throughout all Europe. Never 
did a tempest in the elemental world, rise with 
such fearful velocity from the West; and never 
did a Revolution in the political world, strike 
such instantaneous terror to tyrants. It came 
like a clap of thunder in a clear sky—it burst 
upon the sons of men like some swelling cata- 
ract which had suddenly broken over its barrier 
—it flashed upon the bewildered imagination 
like a mighty vol-ano scattering its long-pent 
fires in the Heavens. It possessed all the sub- 
limity and grandeur of the former Revolution 
divested of half its terror. So sudden was the 
electric flash, that all France was wrapped in 
the conflagration ere the eye of dispassionate 
reason could look upon it undazzled, or the un- 
derstanding digest the truth of so splendid an 
event. There is no era in the annals of ages, 
no action recorded on the pages of history, which 
may be compared to this. Posterity will be as- 
tonished at the desperate and daring deed, and 
celebrate with delight the chivalrous spirit of 
the sons of France. 


But there are thousands of Frenchmen whose 
bosoms are now beating with silent dissatisfac- 
tion. They had vainly hoped that Napoleon 
had given the last blow to tyranny, and hurled 
the last crown from the head of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty. And again the lingering hope revived 
that Charles X. was the last of that hated race 
who should sway the feudal sceptre and wear 
the unhallowed crown which had descended to 
him from his effeminate and tyrannic ancestors. 
After having deluged the streets of Paris in 
blood, and trampled to victory over the bleed- 
ing corses of their countrymen, they were not 
prepared to behold the last remnant of the Bour- 
bon family, elevated over the ruins of a former 
throne, still reeking with the blood of the brave. 

They had hoped, however accomplished, how- 
ever patriotic, that the very name of that detest- 
ed race had been obliterated from the memory of 
Frenchmen, and doomed to glide silently down 
the tide of oblivion with the wrecks and relics of 
their former grandeur and glory. <A breeze from 
the new world had borne to their ears the re- 
nown of the rising and flourishing Republic in 
the West, and they had sighed for a govern- 
ment of the same lenient and patriotic princi- 





ples. They had read with delight on the pages 
of history of the glorious achievements of Wash- 
ington—of the mighty empire of freedom, which 
had risen on the ruins of a despot’s dominions— 
they had read of those imperishable and impre- 
scriptible rights which were enjoyed in their pu- 
rity and hope, whispered, that France should be 
modelled on the same form, and cnjoy the same 
patriotic prerogatives. 


A darkening cloud hangs big with destiny 
over Europe. A mighty volcano is ready to 
burst and scatter desolation to the hopes of ty- 
rants. A storm of passion, more awful than an 
avalanch of the Alps, is rolling up the horizon 
to precipitate its livid lightnings on the foes of 
legitimate government and the sacred rights of 
man. Tremendous will be that hour when all 
Europe shall feel and assert her independence. 
The tocsin of alarm has already sounded, and 
the torch of civil-war blazes in the capitols of 
the continent. Already have the dark browed 
sons of Spain caught the exhilirating spirit of 
freedom, and the throne of the despotic and bi- 
gotted Ferdinand totters to its fall. The hardy, 
the war-like race of Belgium, have aroused from 
their slumbers; the contest has raged in Brussels, 
and all Netherland is in alarm. Nor have the 
bright and beautiful children of Italy, the sunny 
clime of science and of song lain quietly beneath 
their wrongs. They, too, are up; their galling 
chains are rattling on their arms, and the cry of 
liberty is heard in their cities. Beautiful and 
brilliant Italy, she is worthy to follow France in 
throwing off the yoke which has for ages bound 
her sons to one long night of superstition and 
ignorance. The same lovely land which once 
gave laws and learning to the world, is worthy 
to be free, and to flourish again in her primeval 
greatness and glory. 

And will the many millions of Russia tamely 
crouch at the feet of the autocrat Nicholas, nor 
make one brave effort for fame and freedom?— 
Will they still bow before the throne of the par- 
ricidal race of Muscovite Czars, nor wish to see 
the Kremlin again in smoking ruins? Will not 
the snow-clad hills of ancient Scandinavia echo 
the shout of victory, and her warrior sires catch 
the spirit of the gallant sons of France? Will 
the blue-eyed genius of Germany, and the im- 
petuous heroes of Hungary still wear their 
chains? Say, can Switzerland, the romantic 
Switzerland, forget the triumph of her own Wil- 
liam Tell, and hear unmoved the cries of vive 
liberty vive la Repubiique? It is impossible.— 
The time is rapidly approaching when the glit- 
tering crown will be hurled from the head of 
imbecility, and the yoke of despotism broken in 
fragments at the feet of godlike liberty, Free- 
dom shall walk forth in the gardens of Europe. 
Papal supremacy, nor the dungeons of the Holy 
Inquisition, shall awe the minds of men—they 
will arise in their mighty strength, rend asunder 
the unholy union of church and state, and teach 
a lesson to tyrants, that men, determined to be 
free, can never be enslaved. Spain, the land 
of romantic chivalry, is already ripe for the con- 
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test. Perhaps, ere this hour, the mighty blow 
has been struck, anc the tyrannical house of 
Braganza, the oppressor of the Moors, has shar- 
ed the same fate which has blotted that of the 
Bourbon from the catalogue of Royal Magnifi- 
cence. Perhaps, ere this hour, the streets of 
Madrid have been drenched in blood, and the 
tri-coloured flag floats proudly on the ramparts 
and palaces of Gibraltar, Cadiz and the Capitol. 
‘¢ Ye who would more of Spain and § paniards know, 

Go read whate’er is writ of bloodiest strife: 
W hate’er keen vengeance urged on foreign foe 

Can act, is acting there against man’s life: 
From flashing scimitar to secret knife, 

War mouldeth there each weapon to his need— 
So may he guard the sister and the wife, 

So may he make each curst oppressor bleed, 
So may such foes deserve the most remorseless deed.” 


That Louis Philippe, Duc de Orleans, will 
long sit upon the throne of France, I am not pre- 
pared to believe. He, perhaps, partakes of that 
destiny which has pursued his race, of which he 
once tasted, and which is said to have taken 
such deep hold on the mind of the Duchess de 
Angouleme, who is accounted to be the only 
man in the Bourbon family. The very name of 
King, and the trappings of Royalty, have be- 
come odious to the French people. While, on 
the contrary, the naked name of a Republic, has 
a charm for which they have long sighed. There 
seems to be a terrible game to be played in 
Europe, and the happiness of millions depends 
upon the contest. Yet it is to be hoped, that, 
amid the gloom and terror of the scene, liberty 
will ride forth triumphant, and despotism go 
down in blood like a star that is to rise no more. 
It is to be hoped that, when the mighty whirl- 
wind of passion has passed, that no priest-ridden 
nation will remain, and no degraded race under 
the influence of Popish superstition and tyranny, 
and that no vestige will remain of Monarchic 
power in Europe. 

Should Spain, like France, succeed in the 
overthrow of her tyrannic master, what scenes 
will be presented in the dungeons of her hellish 
inquisition. Not more horrific were the secret 
recesses of the Bastile, than would be the gloomy 
caverns of monkish cruelty and intrigue. ‘There, 
perhaps, the curious might gaze upon the theatre 
of crimes, which a ray of the sun never visited, 
and no eyes, save those of the holy brotherheod, 
ever penetrated. 

Rise sons of chivalry and Spain. 


‘« Notallthe blood at Talavera shed, 
Not all the marvels of Barossa’s fight, 
Not Albuera, lavish of the dead, 
Have won for Spain her well asserted right. 
When shall her Olive-Branch be free from blight? 
When shall she breathe ber from the blushing toil? 
How many a doubtful day shall sink in night, 
Ere the Frank robber turn him from bis spoil, 


. And Freedom’s stranger- tree grow native of the soil! 


MILFORD BARD. 
— 
According to Nature’s law, causes always 
produces effects, but in human law, a single 
cause may deprive us of all our effects. 
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MEMORY. 
A vorcr of gentle singing 
Went by upon the wind, 
And an echo sweet is ringing— 
The thought is left behind. 


’T was a song of other feelings 
That belonged to other days, 

Ere I marked the stern revealings 
Of the curtain time must raise. 


When my heart and step were lighter 
Than they'll ever be again, 

And the dream of hope was brighter~ 
For I believed it then. % 

That sweet song was of gladness, 
Yet it has left with me 

A shadow, one-half sadness, 
One-half dear memory. 


Though the darkness of November 
Around my heart be thrown, 

Yet haw pleasantto remember 
The spring hours once its own ! 





From the Diary of a late Physician. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 

THERE was a large and gay party assembled 
one evening, in the memorable month of June, 
1815, at a house. in the remote western suburbs 
of London. Throngs of handsome and well- 
dressed women—a large retinue of the leading 
men about town—the dazzling light of chande- 
liers blazing like three suns overhead—the charms 
of music and dancing—together with that tone of 
excitement then pervading society at large, ow- 
ing to our successful continental campaigns 
which maddened England into almost daily an- 
nunciations of victory :—all these circumstances 
[ say, combined to supply spirit to every party. 
In fact, England was almost turned upside down 
with universal feasting! Mrs. , the lady 
whose party I have just been mentioning, was in 
ecstacy at the eclat with which the whole was 
going off, and charmed with the buoyant anima- 
tion with which all seemed inclined to contribute 
their quota to the evening’s amusement. A young 
lady of some personal attractions, most amiable 
manners, and great accomplishments—particu- 
larly musical—had been repeatedly solicited to 
sit down to the piano, for the purpose of favouring 
the company with the favourite Spanish air, 
“ The Banks of Allan Water.” For a long time 
however, she steadily resisted their importunities, 
on the plea of low spirits. ‘There was evidently 
an air of deep pensiveness, if not melancholy 
about her, which ought to have corrobarated the 
truth of the plea she urged. She did not seem to 
gather excitement with the rest; and rather en- 
dured, than shared, the gaities of the evening. 
Of course, the young folks around her of her own 
sex whispered their suspicions that she was in 
love; and, in point of fact, it was well known by 
several present, that Miss was engaged toa 
young officer who had earned considerable dis- 
tinction in the Peninsular campaign, and to whom 
she was to be united on his return from the con- 
tinent. It need not therefore be wondered at, 
that a thought of the various casualties to which 
a soldier’s life is exposed—especially a bold and 
brave young soldier, such as her intended had 
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roved himself—and the possibility, if not proba- 
ility, that he might, alas! never 
‘« Return to claim his blushing bride.”’ 

—But be left behind among the glorious throng 
of the fallen—sufficed to overcast her mind with 
gloomy anxieties and gg hp cari It was, in- 
deed, owing solely to the affectionate importu- 
nities of her relatives, that she was prevailed on 
to be seen in society at all. Had her own incli- 
nations been consulted, she would have sought 
solitude, where she might, with weeping and 
trembling, commend her hopes to the hands of 
Him “ who seeth in secret,’ and “* whose are the 
issues” of battle. As, however, Miss ’s rich 
contralto voice, and skilful powers of accompani- 
ment, were much talked of, the company would 
listen to no excuses or apologies; so the poor girl 
was absolutely baited into sitting down to the 
piano, when she ran over a few melancholy 
chords with an air of reluctance and displacency. 
Her sympathies were soon excited by the fine 
tones—the tumultuous melody—of the keys she 
touched—and she struck into the soft and sooth- 
ing symphony of * The Banks of Allan Water.” 
The breathless silence of the bystanders—for 
nearly all the company was thronged around— 
was at length broken by her voice, stealing, 
“like faint blue gushing streams,” on the de- 
lighted ears of her auditors, as she commenced 
singing that exquisite little ballad, with the most 
touching pathos and solemnity. She had just 
commenced the verse, 


‘* For his bride a soldier sought her, 
>? 


And a wiuning tongue had he! 





when, to the surprise of every body around her, 
she suddenly ceased playing and singing, without 
removing her hands from the instrument, and 
gazed steadily forward with a vacant air, while 
the colour faded from her cheeks, and left them 
as pale as the lily. She continued thus for some 
moments, to the alarm and astonishment of the 
company—motionless, and apparently uncon- 
scious of any one’s presence. Her elder sister, 
much agitated, stepped towards her, placed her 
hand on her shoulder, endeavoured gently to 
rouse her, and said hurriedly, ** Anne, Anne ?””— 
Miss made no answer; but afew moments 
after, without moving her eyes, suddenly burst 
into a piercing shriek! Consternation seized all 
present. 

* Sister—sister!—Dear Anne, are you ill?” 
again enquired her trembling sister, endeavour- 
ing to rouse her, but in vain. Miss -—— did not 
seem either to see or hear her. Her eyes still 
cazed fixedly forward, till they seemed gradually 
to expand, as it were, with an expression of glassy 
horror. All present seemed utterly confounded, 
and afraid to interfere with her. Whispers were 
heard, ** She’s ill—in a fit—run for some water. 
Good God, how strange—what a piercing shriek,” 
&c. &c. At length Miss ’s lips moved. She 
began to mutter inaudibly; but by and bye those 
immediately near her could distinguish the words, 
*“ There !—there they are—with (their lanterns.— 
Oh! they are looking out for the de—a—d/— 
They turn over the heaps.—Ah :—now—no !— 
that little hill of slain—see, see!—they are turning 
them over, one by one—There!—THERE HE 1s! 
—QOh, horror! horror! horror!—Rigur THROUGH 
THE HEART!” and with a shuddering groan, she 











fell senseless into the arms of her horror-struck 
sister. Of course all were in confusion and dis- 
may—not a face present, but was blanched with 
agitation and affright on hearing the extraordinary 
words she uttered. With true delicacy and pro- 
—- of feeling, all those whose carnages had 
1appened to have already arrived, instantly took 
their departure, to prevent their presence em- 
barrassing or interfering with the family, who 
were already sufficiently bewildered. The room 
was soon thinned of all, except those who were 
immediately engaged in rendering their services 
to the young lady; and a servant was. instantly 
dispatched, with a horse for me. On my arrival 
1 found her in bed, (still at the house where the 
party was given, which was that of the young 
lady’s sister-in-law.) She had fallen into a suc- 
cession of swoons ever since she had been carried 
up from the drawing room, and was perfectly 
senseless when I entered the bedchamber where 
she lay. She had not spoken a syllable since 
uttering the singular words just related; and her 
whole frame was cold and rigid—in fact, she 
seemed to have received some strange shock, 
which had altogether paralyzed her. By the use, 
however, of strong stimulants, we succeeded in 
at length restoring her to something like con- 
sciousness, but I think it would have been better 
for her—judging from the event—never to have 
woke again from forgetfulness. She opened her 
eyes under the influence of the searching stirau- 
lants we applied, and stared vacantly for an in- 
stant on those standing round her bedside. Her 
countenance, of an ashy hue, was damp with 
clammy perspiration, and she lay perfectly mo- 
tionless, except when her frame undulated with 
long deep-drawn sighs. 

* Oh, wretched, wretched, wretched girl!” she 
murmured at length—* why have I lived till 
now? Why did you not suffer me to expire? He 
called me to join him—I was going—and you will 
not let me—but I must go—yes, ves.” 

** Anne—-dearest!—-Why do you talk so? 
Charles is not gone—he will return soon—he will 
indeed”’—sobbed her sister. 

*“ Oh, never,never! You could not see what [ 
saw, Jane’’—she shuddered—* Oh, it was fright- 
ful! How they tumbled about the heaps of the 
dead !—how they stripped—oh, horror, horror!” 

** My dear Miss , you are dreaming—rav- 
ing—indeed you are,” said I, holding her hand in 
mine—* Come, come—you must not give way to 
such gloomy, such nervous fancies—you must not 
indeed. You are frightening your friends to no 
purpose.” 

* What do you mean ?” she replied, looking me 
suddenly full in the face. ‘“ I tell you it is true! 
Ah me, Charles is dead—I know it--I saw him! 
Shot right through the heart. 'They were strip- 
ping him when——” And heaving three or four 
short convulsive sobs, she again swooned. Ms. 
, the lady of the house, (the sister-in-law of 
Miss , as I think 1 have mentioned.) could 
endure the distressing scene no longer,and was 
carried out of the room, fainting, in the arms of 
her husband. With great difficulty, we succeed- 
ed in restoring Miss once more to conscious- 
ness; but the frequency and duration of her re- 
lapses began seriously to alarm me. The spirit, 
being brought so often to the brink, might at last 
suddenly flit off into eternity, without any one’s 
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being aware of it. I, of course, did all that my 
professional knowledge and experience suggest- 
ed; and, after expressing my readiness to remain 
all night in the house, in the event of any sudden 
alteration in Miss —— for the worse, I took my 
departure, promising to call very early in the 
morning. Before leaving, Mr. had acquaint- 
ed me with all the particulars above related; 
and, as I rode home, t cond not help feeling the 
liveliest curiosity, mingled with the most intense 
sympathy for the unfortunate sufferer, to see 
whether the corroborating event would stamp the 
present as one of those extraordinary occur- 
rences, which occasionally ** come o’er us like a 
summer-cloud,” astonishing and perplexing every 
one. 

The next morning, about nine o’clock, I was 
again at Miss ’s bedside. She was nearly in 
the same state as that in which [ had left her the 
preceding evening—only feebler, and almost 
continually stupified. She seemed, as it were, 
stunned with some severe but invisible stroke. 
She said scarcely any thing, but often uttered a 
low, moaning, indistinct sound, and whispered at 
intervals, ** Yes—shortly, Charles, shortly—to- 
morrow.” There was no rousing her by conver- 
sation; she noticed no one, and would answer no 
questions. 1 suggested the propriety of calling 
in additional medical assistance; and, in the 
evening, met two eminent brother physicians in 
consultation at her bedside. We came to the 
conclusion that she was sinking rapidly, and that, 
unless some miracle intervened to restore her 
energies, she would continue with us but a very 
little longer. After my brother physicians had 
left, 1 returned to the sick-chamber, and sat by 
Miss ——’s bedside for more than an hour. My 
feelings were much agitated at witnessing her 
singular and affecting situation. There was such 
a sweet and sorrowful expression about her pallid 
features, deepening, occasionally, into such sion 
lessness of heart-broken anguish, as no one could 
contemplate without deep emotion. There was, 
besides, something mysterious and awing—some- 
thing of what in Scotland is called second sight— 
in the circumstances which had occasioned her 
illness. 

““ Gone—gone!” she murmured, with closed 
eyes, while | was sitting and gazing in silence on 
her, ** gone—and in glory! Ah! I shall see the 
young conqueror—I shall! How he will love 
me!—Ah! L recollect,” she continued, after a 
long interval, * lt was the ‘ Banks of Allan Wa- 
ter,’ these cruel people made me sing—and my 
heart breaking the while!—What was the verse 
| was singing when I saw’’—~she shuddered—* oh! 

this— 











‘ For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he— 

On the banks of Allan water 
None so gay as she! 

But the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier—false was he’— 


Oh, no, no, never—Charles, my poor murdered 
Charles—never!” she groaned and spoke no 
more that night. She continued utterly deaf to 
all that was said in the way of sympathy or re- 
monstrance ; and, if her lips moved at all, it was 
only to utter faintly some such words as, ‘‘ Oh, 
let me—let me leave in peace!”’ During the two 
next dave the eentinuod draaringe ranidly. The 
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only circumstance about her demeanour, parti- 
cularly noticed, was, that she once moved her 
hands for a moment over the counterpane, as 
though she were plaving the piano—a sudden 
flush overspread her features—her eyes stared, 
as though she were startled by the appearance of 
some phantom or other, and she gasped, “ There, 
there !’"—after which she relapsed into her former 
state of stupor. 

How will it be credited, that on the fourth 
morning of Miss ’s illness, a letter was re- 
ceived from Paris by her family, with a black 
seal, and franked by the noble colonel of the re- 
giment in which Charles —— had served, com- 
municating the melancholy intelligence, that the 
young Captain had fallen towards the close of 
the battle of Waterloo: for while in the act of 
charging at the head of his corps, a French ca- 
valry officer shot him with his pistol right through 
the heart! 'The whole family, with all their ac- 
quaintance, were unutterably shocked at the 
news—almost petrified with amazement at the 
strange corroboration of Miss ’s prediction. 
How to communicate it to the poor sufferer was 
now a serious question, or whether to communi- 
cate it at all at present? The family at last, 
considering that it would be unjustifiable in them 
any longer to withhold the intelligence, intrusted 
the painful duty to me. 1 therefore repaired to 
her bedside alone, on the evenmeg of the day on 
which the letter had been received; that evening 
was the last of her life! Isat down in my usual 
place beside her, and her pulse, countenance, 
breathing, cold extremities—together with the 
fact, that she had taken no nourishment whatever 
since she had been laid on her bed—convinced 
me that the poor girl’s sufferings were soon to 
terminate. 1 was at a loss for a length of time 
how to break the oppressive silence. Observing, 
however, her fading eyes fixed on me, I deter- 
mined, as it were accidentally, to attract them to 
the fatal letter which I then held in my hand. 
After a while she observed it; her eye suddenly 
settled on the ample coroneted seal, and the sight 
operated something like an electric shock. She 
seemed struggling to speak, but in vain. I now 
wished to Heaven [ had never agreed to under- 
take the duty which had been imposed on me. I 
opened the letter, and looking steadfastly at her, 
said, in as soothing tones as my agitation could 
command—* My dear girl—now, don’t: be alarm- 
ed, or I shall not tell you what I am going to tell 
you.’’—She trembled, and her sensibilities seemed 
suddenly restored; for her eye assumed an ex- 
pression of alarmed intelligence, and her lips 
moved about like those of a person who feels 
them parched with agitation, and endeavours to 
moisten them. ‘* This letter has been received 
to-day from Paris,’ I continued; “ it is from 
Colonel Lord , and brings word that—that— 
that—”’ I felt suddenly choked, and could not 
bring out the words. 

“That my Charles is pEAp—I know it. Did 
I not tell you so?” said Miss ——, interrupting 
me, with as clear and distinct a tone of voice as 
she ever had in her life. I felt confounded. Had 
the unexpected operation of the news [ brought 
been able to dissolve the spell which had withered 
her mental energies, and afford promise of her 
restoration to health ? 


Has the reader ever watched a candle which 
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is flickering and expiring in its socket, suddenly } 


shoot up into an instantaneous brilliance, and 
then be utterly extinguished? I soon saw it was 
thus with poor Miss ——. All the expiring en- 
ergies of her soul were suddenly collected to re- 
ceive the corroboration of her vision—if such it 
may be called—and then she would, 

‘“« Like a lily drooping, 

Bow her head, and die.”’ 
To return: She begged me, in a faltering voice, 
to read her all the letter. She listened with 
closed eyes, and made no remark, when [ had 
concluded. After a long pause, I exclaimed 
**God be praised, my dear Miss , that you 
have been able to receive this dreadful news so 
firmly !”’ 

** Doctor, tell me, have you no medicine that 
could make me weep ?—Oh, give it, give it me; 
it would relieve me, for I feel a mountain on my 
breast—it, is pressing me,” replied she feebly, 
uttering the words at long intervals. Pressing 
her hand in mine, I begged her to be calin, and 
the oppression would soon disappear. 

* Oh—oh—oh, that I could weep, Doctor ?” 
She whispered something else, but inaudibly. I 
put my ear close to her mouth, and distinguished 
something like the words—* 1 am—call her—hush 
—” accompanied with a faint, fluttering, gurgling 
sound. Alas, I too well understood it! With 
much trepidation I ordered the nurse to summon 
the family into the room instantly. Her sister 
Jane was the first that entered, her eyes swollen 
with weeping, seemingly half suffocated with the 
effort to conceal her emotions. 

** Oh, my darling, precious sister Anne!’’ she 








. 5. 
sobbed, and knelt down at the bedside, flinging 
her arms round her sister’s neck—kissing the 
gentle sufferer’s cheeks and mouth. 

* Anne !—love !—darling !—Don’t you know 
me?” She groaned, kissing her forehead re- 
peatedly. Could [ help weeping’? Al! who had 
entered were standing around the bed, sobbing, 


and in tears. I kept my fingers at the wrist of 


the dying sufferer; but could not feel whether or 
not the pulse beat, which, however, I attributed 
to my own agitation. 

** Speak—speak—my darling Anne! speak to 
me; | am your poor sister Jane!” sobbed the 
agonized girl, continuing fondly kissing her sis- 
ter’s cold lips and forehead. She suddenly started 
—exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, God, she’s dead !” and sunk 
instantly senseless on the floor. Alas, alas, it was 
too true; my sweet and broken-hearted patient 
was no more! 


—< > — 
DAWN. 

Throw upthe window. ’Tis the morn of life 
In its most subtle luxury. The air 
Is like a breathing from the rarer world ; 
And the south wind seems liquid, it o'er steals 
My bosom and my brow so bathingly ! 
It has come over gardens, and the flowers 
That kiss’d it are betray’d, for, as it parts 
With its invisible fingers, my loose hair, 
I know it has been trifling with the tose, 
And stooping to the violet. There is joy 
For all God’s creatures in it. The wet leaves 
Are stirring at its touch, and birds are singing, 
As if to breathe were music; and the grass 
Sends up its modest colour with the dew, 
Like tee small tribute of humility. 
Lovely, indeed, is morning; I have drunk 
Its fragrance and its freshness, and have felt 
Its delicate touch, and ‘tis a kindlier thing 
Than music, or feast, or medicine. 





The Haunted Hogshead; 
A YANKEE LEGEND. , 

You don’t live to Boston, then, do you? No; 
I calculate youare from the old country, though 
you speak English almost as wellasi do. Now 
I’m a Kentucky man, and my father was to 
Big bone Creek, in old Kentuck, where he could 
lather every man in the state; but I cou'd lick 
my father. Well, when I first came to Boston, 
I guess, I was a spry, active young fellow, and 
cruel tall for my age; for it’s a pretty considera- 
ble long time a go, I calculate. So first I goes 
to look out for Uncle Ben—you’ve heard of him 
and his brown mar, I reckon—and I finds Uncle 
Ben at Major Hickory’s Universal Transatlantic 
Hotel, by Charles Bay, in East Boston, taking a 
grain of mighty fine elegant sangaree, with 
Judge Dodge and President Pickney, the Row- 
dey, that built the powerful large log mansion- 
house, in Dog’s Misery, in the salt-marshes out 
beyond Corlears’ Hook, in New York. Iwas 
always a leetle bit of a favourife with Uncle 
Ben, and so he says to me—‘Jonathan W..,’ says 
he—for he calls me Jonathan W., for short— 
‘1’ll tell you what it is,’ says Uncle Ben; ‘you 
come out mighty bright this morning, I motion 
that you take a drop of whiskey-toddy or so.’"— 
‘Oh yes, Uncle Ben.’ says 1; ‘I should admire to 
have a grain, if its handsom.’ ‘Considerably 
superb,’ says he; ‘it’s of the first grade, I guess; 
for Major Hickory keeps wonderfully lovely li- 
quors;and I can tell you a genuine good story 
about them, and such as, I guess, you never 
heard before,since you was raised.’ And then 
he up and told such a tale, that the helps all 
crowded round him to hear it, and swore it was 
better than a sermon—so it was. And as you're 
a stranger from the old country, and seem a 
right-slick-away sort of a chap, without a bit of 
the gentleman about you, and are so mighty in- 
quisitive after odd stories, why I don’t mind 
telling it to the "Squire himself; and you mav 
depend upon it that it’s as true and genuine as 
if you had heard it from Uncle Ben bh mself, or 
July White, his old woolly headed nigger. You 
must know then, that the Universal i ransatlan- 
tic Hotel was built an awful long time before I 
was raised; though my Uncle Ben remembered a 
powerful grand wood house that stood there be- 
fore it, which was called the Independent Star 
of Columbia, kept by Jacobus Van Soak, who 
came to Boston from the old, ancient, veteran 
Dutch settlers of New York. It was some time 
after fall in the year 77, that a mighty fierce 
squall of wind blew down some of the wall of 
the house where the cellar was, quite to the 
very foundation. I reckon that the old host was 
a leetle bit madded at this—he was; though he 
bit in his breath, and thought to drive in some 
new stakes, put up fresh clap-boards, and soon 
have it all slick and grand again; but in so do- 
ing, as he was taking out the piles underneath 
the house, what does he find but an awful great 
big barrel, and a cruel heavy one it was, and 
smelled like asif it was a hogshead of astonishing- 
ly mighty fine old ancieat rum, I'll lay you'll ne- 
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ver guess how they got it out of the cellar, where 
they found it—because they never moved it at all 
E calculate; though some of the helps and neigh- 
bours pulled and tugged at it like matur! But 
the more they worked, the more the barrel 
wouldn’t move; and my Uncle Ben said that 
mighty strannge sounds came ‘out of it, just as 
if it didn’t like to be disturbed and brought into 
the light; and that it swore at the helps and 
niggers in English and Spanish, Low German 
and High Dutch. At last old Van Soak began 
to be a leetle bit afeard, and was covering it up 
again where he found it, till my Uncle Ben 
vowed it shouldn’t be buried without his having 
a drop out of it, forhe was a bold, active man, | 
that cared for nothing, and loved a grain of | 
rum, or sangaree, or whiskey-toddy, or crank, 
or any other fozmatic, to his heart, he}did. So 
down in the ceilar he sets himself, drives a spi- | 
got into the barrel, antl draws him a glass of | 
such mighty fine elegant rum, as was never seen 
before in ail Boston. ‘Handsom! conside erably 
handsom! mighty smart rum, I guess,’ says Un- 
cle Ben, as he turned it down; ‘mild as mother’s 
milk, and bright as a flash of lightning! By the 
pipe of St. Nicholas, I must have another grain!’ 
So he filled him another glass, and then Jacobus 
plucked up heart, and he took a grain or two, 
and the helps ard the bystanders did the same; | 
ind they all swore it was superbly astonishing | 
rum, and as old as the Kaatskill mountains ; or | 
the days of Wouter Van Twiller, the first Dutch | 

| 

| 





governor of New York. Well, [ calculate, that 
they might at last be a leetle bit staggered, for 
the rum ran down like water, and they drank 
ibout, thinking, you see, that all the strength 
was gone; and as they were in a dark cellar, 
they never knew that ‘the day was progressing 
powerfully fast towards night; for now the bar- 
rel was quiet again, and they began to be migh- 
ty merry tagether. But the night came oncruel 
smart and dark, I reckon, with a pretty terrible 
loud storm; and so they all thought it best to 
keep under shelter, and especially where such 
good stuff was to be had free, gratis, for no- 
thing, into the bargain. Nobody knows now 
what time it was, when they heard a mighty 
fierce knocking on the top of the barrel, and 
presently a hoarse voice from the inside cried 
out, ‘Yo ho, there, brothers! open the hatchway 
and let me out!’ which made them all start, I 
calculate, and sent Van Soak reeling into a! 





dark corner of the cellar, considerably out of his | 8: 


wits with frighiand stout old rum. ‘Don’t open 
the hogshead,’ cried the helps and neighbours, 
in mighty great fear; ‘it’s. the devil!’ ‘Potsau- 
send!’ says my Uncle Ben—for you must know 
that he’s a roistering High-German—‘you’re a 
cowardly crew,’ says he, ‘that good liquor’s 
thrown away upon’ ‘Thunder and storm!’ call- 
ed out the voice again from the barrel, ‘why the 
henker don’t you unship the hatches? Am I to/| 
stay here these hundred years?’ ‘Stille mein 
Herr!’ says my Uacle Ben, says he, without be- 
ing in the least bit afeard, only a leetle madded 
and wondered he was; behave vourself handsom, 
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and don’t be in such a pretty particular consi- 
derable hurry. I'll teli you what it is; before 
you come out, I shouid like to make an enquer- 
ry of you—Who are you? where were you raised? 
how have you got along in the world? and when 
did you come here? Tell me all this speedily, 
or I shall decline off letting you out, I calculate.’ 
‘Open the hogshead, brother!’ said the man in 
the tub, says he, ‘and you shall know all, and 
a pretty considerable sight more; and I’!l take 
mighty good care of you forever, because you’re 
an awlul smart, a right-slick-away sort ofa fel- 
low, and not like the cowardly land-lubbers that 
have been sucking away my rum with you.’— 
‘Hole mich der Teufel!’ says my Uncle Ben, 
‘but this is a real rig’lar Yankee spark, a tarna- 
tion stout blade, who knows what a bold man 
should be, and so, by the henkers horns, I'll let 
him out at once.’ So, do you see, Uncle Ben 
made no more ado but broke in the head of the 
barrel; and what with the storm out of doors, 
and the laughing and swearing in the cask, a 
mighty elegant noise there was while he did it, 
I promise you: but at last there came up out of 
the hogshead a short, thick-set, truculent, sailor 
looking fellow, dressed in the old ancient way, 
with dirty slops, tarnished gold laced hat, and 
blue, stiff-skirted coat, fastened up to his throat 
with a mighty sight of brass buttons, Spanish 
steel pistols in a buffalo belt, and a swingeing 
cutlass by his side. He looked one of the genu- 
ine privateer, bull-dog breed, and his broad 
swelled face, where it was not red with rage, or 
the good rum, was black or purple; marked, I 
reckon, with a pretty considerable number of 
scars, and his eyes were almost starting out of 
his head. If the helps and neighbors were 
afeard before; they were now astounded out- 
right, I calculate; and ‘specially so when the 
strannge sailor got out of his hogshead, and 
began to lay about him with a fist as hard and 
as big as a twelve-pounder cannon a crying 
out like a buli-frog in a swamp—‘Now [I shall 
clear out! A plague upon ye all for a crew of 
cowardly, canting, lubberly knaves! I might 
have been sucked dry, and staid in the barrel 
for ever, if your comrade had borne no stouter 
heart than you did.’ Well, I guess, that by 
knocking down the helps and the neighbors, he 
soon made a clear ship; and then striding up to 
my Uncle Ben, who warn’t not at all afeard, 
but was laughing at the fun, he says to him, 
ays he, ‘As for you, brother! you’re a man after 
my own kidney, so give us your fin, and we'll 
be sworn friends, [ warrant me.’’ 

But as soon as he held out his hand, Uncle 
Ben thought he saw in it the mark of a red horse 
shoe, like a brand upon a nigger, which some do 
say was the very stamp that the devil put upon 
Captain Kidd, when they shook hands after bu- 
rying his treasure at Boston, before he was hang- 
ed. ‘Hagel!’ says my Uncle Ben, says he, 
‘what’s in your right hand, my friend?’ What’s 
that to you?’ says the old sailor. ‘We mariners 
get manya broad and deep red scar, without 
talking about, or marking them, but then we 
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get the heavy red gold, and broad pieces along 
with them, and that’s a tarnation smart plaster, 
I calculate.” Then says my Uncle Ben again, 
says he, may I make an enquery of you. Where 
were you raised? and who’s your Boss? ‘Oh!’ 
says the sailor, | was born at Nantucket, and 
Cape Cod, and all along shore there, as the nig- 
ger said; and for the captain I belong to, why 
he’s the chief of all the fierce and daring 
hearts which have been in the world ever since 
time began.’ ‘And, pray, where’s your plun- 
der?’ says my Uncle Ben to the strannge sailor; 
‘and how long have you been in that hogshead?’ 
‘Over long I can tell you, brother I thought I was 
never going to come out, I calculate. As for my 
plunder, I reckon I don’t shew every body my 
locker; but you’re a bold fellow enough, and 
only give me your paw to close the bargain, 
and I’jI fill your pouch with dollars for life. I’ve 
a stout ship, and comrades ready for sea, and 
there’s plunder every where for the lads of the 
knife and pistol, I reckon; though the squeam- 
ish Lord Bellamont does watch them so closely.’ 
‘Lord who?’ says Uncle Ben, a /eet’e bit madded 
and wondered. ‘Why Lord Bellamont, to be 
sure, answered the strannge sailor, ‘the English 
governor of New England, and admiral of the 
seas about it, under King William the Third.— 


‘Governor and admiral in your teeth!’ says my 
Uncle Ben again; for now his pluck was up, and 
there warn’t no daunting him then; ‘what have 
we to do with the old country, your kings, or 
your governors? this is the free city of Boston, 
in the Independent United States ‘of America, 
and the second year of liberty, seventy-seven, [ 
reckon, And as for your William the Third, I 
guess he was dead long before I wasraised, and 
I’m no cokerell. I'll tell you what it is, now, 

my smart fellow, you’ve got pretty considerably 
drank in that rum cask, if you’ve been there ever 
since them old ancient days; and, to speak my 
mind plain, you’re either the devil or Captain 
Kidd. But Id have you to knowl’m not to 
be scared by a face of clay, if you were both; 
for I’m an old Kentuck Rowdey, of Town-Fork 
by the Elkhorn; my breed’s half a horse and 
half an alligator, with a cross of the earthquake. 
You can’t poke your fun at me I calculate; and 
so, here goes upon you for a villain, any way!’ 
My Uncle Ben’s pluck was now all up; for pret- 
ty considerably madded he was, and could bite 
in his breath no longer; so he flew upon the 
strannge sailor, and walked into him like a 
flash of lightning into a gooseberry-bush, like a 
mighty smart active man as he was. Hold of 
his collar laid my Uncle Ben, and I reckon they 
did stoutly struggle together for a tarnation long 
time, till at last the mariner’s coat gave way, 
and showed that about his neck there was a 
halter, as if he had been only fresh cut down 
from the gibbet! Then my Uncle Ben did start 
back a pace or two, when the other let fly at 
him with a pretty considerable hard blow, and 
so laid him right slick sprawling upon the ground. 
Uncle Ben said he never could guess how 


leng they all laid there; but when they came 





to, they found themselves all stretchsd out 
like dead men by the niggers of the house, with 
a staved rum cask standing beside them.— 
But now—mark you this well—on one of 
the head boards of the barrel was wrote, 
‘W. K. the Vulture, 1701,’ which was agreed 
by all to stand for William Kidd, the pirate.— 
And July White, Uncle Ben’s woolly headed old 
nigger, said that he was once a loblolly boy on 
board that very ship, when she was a sort of 
pickarooning privateer. Her crew told him, that 
she sailed from the old country the very same 
year marked on the cask, when Kidd was hang- 
ed at Execution Dock, and that they brought his 
body over to be near the treasure that he buried; 
and as every one knows that Kidd was tied up 
twice, why, perhaps he never died at all, but 
was kept alive in that mighty elegant rum cask 
till my Uncle Ben let him cut again, to walk 
about New York and Boston, round Charles Bay 
and Cape Cod, the Old Sow and Pigs, Hellegat 
and the Hen and Chickens. ‘There was a fat 
little Dutch parson, who used to think this story 
was only a mighty smait fable, because nobody 
could remember seeing the pirate besides Uncle 
Ben; and he would sometimes say, too, that they 
were all knocked down by the rum, and not 
by the captain, though he never told Uncle Ben, 
so I calculate; for he always stuck to it. hand- 
somely, and wouldn’t ’bate a word of it for no- 
body. When Uncle Ben had finished, he says, 
—‘Jonathan W. says he, ‘I’ll tell you what it is; 
I’ll take itas a genuine favour if you'll pay Ma- 
jor Hickory for the sangaree and the toddy, and 
we’ll be quits another day.’ And soI paid for 
it every cent; but would you believe it? though 
I’ve asked him for it a matter of twenty times, 
and more than that, Uncle Ben never gave me 
back the trifle that he borrowed of me, from 
that day to this.’ ” 
‘iecaitiasaestiae 

Maxims and Observations for Real Life. 

If you are an author let the world complain 
that you write too little rather than that you 
write too much. 

The deficiencies of a political party are dis- 
covered when the party is on its deline. 

The most sacred truths are not too sacred for 
investigation. 

The sun has some spots on its surface, and 
the best and brightest characters are not with- 
out their faults and frailties. 

Honours are like a crown heavy with jewels, 
they are apt to oppress the head they were in- 
tended to ornament, 

A woman is never so well pleased as when 
she has made a conquest. 

It is the great misfortune of some great men 
not to know their friends from their enemies. 

If there were no offices of profit or honour 
there would be but lew zealous politicians. 

When dissimulation becomes necessary, mis- 
trust the honesty of the business. 


Coarse attire will conceal the noblest quali- 


ties. 
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HAMPDEN. 


We must forget all feelings save the one— 
We must resign all passions save our purpose— 
We must behold no object save our country. 

** Never!”’ said Hampden, ‘‘never—though it 
were the veriest mite that was ever drawn from 
the hand of cold, reluctant charity, by wretched 
penury—though it were the paltriest pittance 
ever wrested from the trembling gripe of mean- 
est parsimony—never will I tamely submit tp this 
imposition of tyranny!’’ and the cheek of Hamp- 
den, naturally florid and scurfy, was flushed; and 
his raised hand was clenched; and his voice was 
loud and stern.—“And,”’ he continued, ‘* it has 
come to this. Money must be had—no matter 
how—it must be had; the people of England 
must be ground to the dust to support his follies 
——to supply his extravagancies. And if their re- 
presentatives refuse, the people—-the people must 
be forced! I will not pay this demanded ship 
money.’’ And Hampden, who had risen in his 
earnestness, threw himself in his chair. 

<< But, my friend,’’ said his companion, who 
by his embroidered dress appeared to be a man 
of rank, and whose countenance exhibited a 
great deal of discomposure at the vehemence of 
Hampden; ‘‘the amount required by our sove- 
reign is small, and you would not push things to 
extremities, when—’’ 

‘¢The amount—the amount interrupted 
Hampden—‘‘it is the principal I oppose; and as 
for pushing things to extremities, you, my lord 
duke, should have known enough of me from 
eur long acquaintance to be convinced, that 
when my mind’s resolved to Oppose what my 
best judgment teaches me is wrong, it cares but 
little for the consequences. Threats have but 
little weight with me, my lord, said Hampden, 
with a slight smile curling his lip. 

‘<1 know it; I know it, my much respected 
but too impetuous friend; and far be it from me 
to employ them, or to suppose they could influ- 
ence the most eloquent and patriotic member of 
the House of Commons,’’ said the nobleman, in 
a soft and soothing tone. “I would only urge 
the policy of bending a little to circumstances 
foratime. The present exigence will not last 
long. The honor of the king, of the nation, de- 
mand some slight relaxation of the sternness of 
rigid principle. You know how we are involved 
by” but he read that in the gathered brow 
of Hampden which induced him to stop; and he 
merely added, after a pause—‘* But you will 
think over this matter dispassionately before you 
decide. John Hampden, whom all men justly 
term the prudent, will not rashly stir up the ele- 
ments of disorder.”’ 

‘*Q! fear not me, my lord,’’ said Hampden; 
“I will do nothing rashly.’’? And he spoke with 
marked emphasis. 

The nobleman was silent for a moment; look- 
ed at the plume in his beaver, which he had 
taken in his hand; played with the gold chain 
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rose todepart. He stretched out his hand as he 
bade farewell, which Hampden took; but their 
parting salutation was cold and civil. 





And John Hampden continued firm, and would 
not pay the small assessment of twenty shillings 
made upon him as an inhabitant of Buckingham- 
shire; and proceedings were taken against him 
to enforce the payment; and he demurred, and 
brought the question before the Exchequer 
Chamber to be solemnly determined by the high- 
est Judges in the realm. The question was 
learnedly debated; but all the Judges, with the 
exception of three, bowed submissive to the will 
of the King, and asserted his right to demand 
money from the subject for the defence of the 
kingdom, when, and in such a degree as he 
thought proper, without a resort to Parliament; 
and Sir Francis Crawley said, ‘‘that it was dan- 
gerous attending the delays of Parliament; and 
‘‘exhorted the subject therefore to rely on their 
pious king, whose prerogative and right of sove- 
reignty it was to defend the realm.’’ And Sir 
Francis Weston, another Baron of the Exche- 
quer, said, ‘‘It was objected, indeed, that the 
king might pretend danger where there was 
none; but if this power was in the king, it was 
not to be taken away because he might misem- 
ploy it.”” And so judgment was given against 
John Hampden; and the Judges, by endeavoring 
to strengthen, shook the throne of their king, 
for the voice of the people was raised against 
them. 





It was the night after judgment had been pro- 
nounced, and Hampden was alone in a small re- 
tired apartment of his housein Lond6én. He sat 
at atable covered with papers in deep study; 
and as the light of the lamp fell upon his coun- 
tenance, it shewed it severe in thought, and the 
strength of shadow gave an unnatural sternnessto 
its ordinary expression of resolution. The furniture 
of the room was neat and plain; plainer than usual 
in the houses of those of his rank and fortune. An 
antique looking clock told the hour from a niche. 
And over the mantle-shelf, in a black, carved 
frame, rested a portrait of a hard-favoured war- 
rior in full armor; one of the ancestors of Hamp- 
den. There was nothing else in the room that 
might be called ornamental. Hampden tied up 
some papers; marked them witha pencil; glanced 
rather impatiently at the clock; gathered up the 
papers that were scattered around, and then, 
with his hands folded behind him, began to pace 
the chamber with slow, firm steps. ‘*They must 
soon be here,’’ said he; ‘‘the hand of yonder old 
clock is nearly upon the appointed hour, One 
of them at least I need not fear will be punctual, 
or something very strange must have happened’’ 
—and an almost imperceptible smile passed over 
his countenance. He had hardly spoken before 
two knocks slowly repeated, were heard at the 
door. It was opened by Hampden, and four 
men wrapped in cloaks entered. The first of 
them threw aside his cloak as he came inte the 





that adorned it; and feeling himself ill at ease, 
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apartment, and showed a close dress of the dark 
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hue and formal cut of the puritans of the day.— 
His person was tall and spare. There was in- 
telligence in his pate face, with its thin features 
and quick penetrating grey eyes. ‘Ihe fire of 
those eyes indicated some natural impetuosity of 
yeeling, which appeared by the compressed lip 
as if systematically, and not without effort, sub- 
dued. But the general expression of his coun- 
nance was grave even to austerity. The one 
that immediately followed him was lower of sta- 
ture and gayer in attire, with a full, open, bold, 
and animated countenance—the features coarse 
but manly, and the eye fine and dark. 

*‘ John Hampden, we greet thee,’’ said the 
first man. 

**A welcome to thee, Pym—to thee, Kimbol- 
ton; a welcome to thee, Hollis; my Lord Say, I 
greet thee,’’ said Hampden, taking each by the 
hand. ‘But, my Lord, where is thy son Fien- 
nes? I expected him. Though young in years, 
he is worthy to partake our counsel.”’ 

** Fiennes is a shrewd lad,”’ said Pym; “elo- 
quent and populary and zealously attached te 
the good cause. I would you had brought him, 
my Lord.’’ 

** Fiennes was occupied,’’ replied Lord Say, 
‘tand could not accompany me. I thank you 
for your encomium; but | suspect we can get 
along without the assistance of his wisdom.” 

“Thou art punctual, Pym,”’ said Hampden, as 


‘the clock struck the hour of meeting; ‘‘albeit 


thou art full of business.”’ 

‘*T always keep engagements when I can,”’ 
said Pym. 

‘‘ That thou dost,’’ replied Hampden. 

‘*So the learned Judges have decided, and 
John Hampden hath lost his cause,’’ said Pym; 
and a sarcastic smile rested on his stern lip for a 
moment. 

**True,’? said Hampden. 

‘“‘And those right worthy Judges have done 
much to strengthen our arms by their decision,”’ 
continued Pym. 

‘© We will shut out all intrusion,’’ said Hamp- 
den, and he drew in the bolt of the door. ‘Let 
us eonfer coolly and more cautiously.” 

** Yes,’ said Lord Say; ‘‘ little is gained by 
heat and precipitancy.”’ 

And they drew around the table, and docu- 
ments were perused; and a course of proceedings 
suggested; and the exhortation was, to be wary 
and persevering; to have ever an eye to the one 
great object, and to be knit together in the bands 
of brotherhood. And they conversed ina low 
tone; and their voices sunk into a deep and so- 
jemn whisper, as names were written down; and 
among them were the names of Finch, of Straf- 
ford, and Laud—and the brows of Pym were 
drawn over his sharp grey eyes, and his lip curl- 
ed with bitter contempt, as he pronounced the 
name of Strafford with indignant emphasis, and 
called him the double traitor to his country and 
his party. And there was silence for a time; 

and serious thought was in the countenances of 
all; and on Hampden’s there was a shade of 
wadntss; and he drew his hand over his eyes, and 








it was evident that his feelings were much agi- 
tated, and that he was striving to suppress all 
appearance of it. But in the countenance of 
Pym could be read nothing but fixed resolve, aud 
he turned a cold glance upon Hampden, and 
raised his brows on slight surprise; and he led 
Hampden from the table, and put his arm in his, 
and they walked up and down the room in earnest 
discourse; and the penetrating eyes of Pym were 
fastened on Hampden’s face, as he urged the 
necessity of the measures he proposed; and his 
pale cheek glowed from the excitement under 
which he now spoke; and Hampden seemed con- 
vinced; and they returned to the table; and the 
hand of each was grasped, and the faith of each 
was pledged; the farewell was given, and the 
guests rose and departed. And when the door 
had closed upon them, Hampden sunk down into 
a chair in gloomy reverie. He started as the old 
clock struck the hour of three—hastily grasped 
the light, fastened the door and windows of the 


apartment, and retired to an adjoining bedcham- 
ber. 


The king and his ministers seemed determined 
to accelerate their own ruin, and sought to ob- 
tain what they desired by the application of me- 
nace and of force. But the voice of complaint 
rose high, and the opposition waxed strong.— 
The Commons remonstrated loud and boldly: 
they threatened in their turn; and the cloud over 
the land began to grow darker and darker. 

But three years had elapsed since the memo- 
rable judgment was pronounced against John 
Hampden in the Exchequer Chamber, and great 
were the changes that had taken place within 
that time. The judgment had been revoked by 
Parliament; the Judges had been impeached; the 
Chief Justice Finch had fled; and the Ear! of 
Strafford was charged with high treason, and 
Pym was his accuser and the leader of his im- 
peachment, and Hampden was appointed a ma- 
nager thereof, 

Strafford was sent to the scaffold. The king 
his master felt himself constrained to sign his 
death warrant, and in his fear gave up to his fate 
the servant who, to him at least, had been too 
faithful; and Strafford breathed the ejaculation, 
‘*put not thy trust in princes,’? and prepared 
himself to endure his sufferings with the dignity 
of a man, and the fortitude of a christian. 

And Laud, the proud Archbishop, the intole- 
rant, who cared but little for the woes of others 
that suffered for conscience sake, the poisoned 
chalice was returned to his own lips. He became 
the inmate of a prison; and the puritan Prynne, 
to whose painful mutilations and ignominious 
punishments he had assented, stood his accuser 
and his judge. Bowed down with the weight of 
afflictions and of years, he obtained no pity from 
the members of the stern tribunal before which 
he, the once lofty Primate of England, was ar- 
raigned to answer for his conduct; and Laud fell 
beneath the axe of the executioner. And others 
were impeached—and others suffered. And 
Lord Digby advised the King to impeach of hig! 
treason the five most active and popular met. 
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bers of the House of Commons, and John Hamp- 
den was one of them; and the Commons would 

not deliver them up; and they were told that the 
King approached with a band of armed pension- 
ers and attendants; and these members with- 
drew, and the King entered and took the Speak 

er’s chair, and informed the Commons that he 
had come to seize the five members, since they 
refused to deliver them up to his serjeant at 
arms. But she King was thwarted; and the ob- 
noxious members opposed him with greater bold- 
ness than ever; and resistance, resistance, was 
the general cry; and the Commons and the King 
cast the look of defiance at each other. They 
put themselves in hostile array; and the sword of 
civil war was drawn. 





‘“* My dear mother,’’ said Mary Hampden, a 
beautiful young girl of sixteen, and Hampden’s 
youngest child, ‘how I grieve that my father is 
engaged in these dreadful contentions! O! how 
happy we were years ago, at Our sweet spot in 
Buckinghamshire! Then all was peace and 
happiness—my brother George and our dear fa- 
ther were with us: now all is tumult and alarm 
my brother away—my father in danger, and I in 
continual fear.”” And Mary Hampden wept. 

‘*Grieve not, my child,’’ said Mrs. Hampden, 
a tall dignified woman, in the meridian of life; 
‘*‘vour father is discharging his duty, and in the 
hands of his Maker. May He keep him under 
the wings of his protection!’ added Mrs. Hamp- 
den, after a pause. 

** But we see so little of my dearest father 
pow,’’ said Mary Hampden, ‘‘and he appears so 
melancholy at times, and speaks so harshly even 
to his Mary; and then those disagreeable men 
he has with him, with their stiff figures, formal 
speeches, and severe looks. O! I wish he had 
never engaged in these bloody strifes, where 
brother contends with brother, and relative pur- 
sues relative with such an unrelenting step!’’ 

‘‘Cease, Mary,”’ said her mother; “repine not 
at the decrees of Providence, nor revile his in- 
struments for some peculiarities of speech and 
manner you fancy not. Do not judge from the 
externals, for that would not be a righteous 
judgment. Thy father will choose his own asso- 
ciates better than thou canst for him, girl.’’ 

‘* Forgive me, mother,’’ said Mary. 

«“] do, my ehild,’’ said Mrs. Hampden; ‘and 
my fervent prayer is, that thy father’s exertions 
may be a blessing to our suffering Israel in these 
her days of calamity and peril—when fear com- 
eth upon her, and when her enemies are those 

of her own household.’’ 

As she spoke the door opened, and Hampden 
entered. He was in the uniform of a Colonel, 
and completely armed. He embraced his wife 
and daughter. 

‘* My time is brief,’’ said Hampden; ‘‘ I must 
speedily depart.’’ 

‘* Depart again, and so soon?’ said Mary. 

‘Within ten minutes,’’ said Hampden. ‘*The 
Earl of Essex is advancing upon Oxford, and I 
of course must follow with my force. He will 


probably meet Rupert, and then there may be 
an engavement. What, tears, Mary? dry them, 
dry them, my girl. Thy mother sets thee an 
example of resignation. Learn of her not to 
repine. Observe her teachings better, my girl.” 
And he smoothed her long dark locks with his 
hand. There was sadness in his countenance 
and moisture in his eyes, as he gazed upon her 
light and graceful form. An attendant stept in 
and told his master that his horse was ready. 

‘* May the Lord preserve thee, Hampden,” 
said his wife, taking his hand in both of hers and 
straining it to her bosom with an almost convul- 
sive pressure, ‘‘and prosper his cause.” 


‘‘Amen,” said Hampden, as he moved towards 
the door. His wife and his daughter followed 
him. Nor did he chide his Mary, though her 
tears fell fast. His steed was pawing the ground 
impatient to be gone. A domestic in a buff jer- 
kin, armed with a broad sword and pistols, held 
him, and seemed to find it somewhat difficult to 
keep in the fiery animal. Hampden mounted 
him, bade a hasty adieu, and rode rapidly in the 
direction of the Parliamentary forces. He was 
followed by two domestics, who from their dress 
appeared to sustain the characters of subalterns 
in the regiment. The wife and daughter of 
Hampden stood and looked after him, until he 
turned an angle of the road and was out of sight. 





Hampden had command of a regiment under 
the Earl of Essex; and no officer in the service 
of the Parliament had displayed greater skill, 
courage and activity, than John Hampden. It 
was thought by many that no man was fitter to 
be commander-in-chief, and they expected that 
he would be proposed for the responsible sta- 
tion. But Hampden did not appear to be am- 
bitious of it. He was only anxious to do all he 
could for the cause in which he had engaged, 
and was willing to leave its honors to those who 
sought them. He had already distinguished him- 
self in more than one encounter with the King’s 
troops; and his presence was earnestly desir- 
ed by Essex previous to his attack upon Prince 
Rupert at Oxford. One of his aid-de-camps at 
length came into his quarters, and told him Co- 
lonel Hampden had arrived. Ina moment after 
he grasped the hand of his most able officer and 
most trusted adviser. 





The forces of Essex and Rupert met at Chal- 
grove, and the conflict was fierce. Both parties 
did their utmost, and the leaders on both sides 
acquitted themselves like experienced soldiers. 
Hampden’s regiment was in the thickest of the 
fight. It stood the brunt of several charges, and 
though thinned and broken, it formed again un- 
der the discipline of its firm commander, and 
did great execution. Hampden himself fought 
desperately. He was wounded in the shoulder, 
but continued to discharge his pistols at the ad- 
vancing cavalry, when one of them burst and 
shattered his arm dreadfully. Harmpc.-n reeled 
on his horse, and was borne off the fieid by his 
soldiers. 
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{t was now four days since Hampden’s depar- 


ture. Mrs. Hampden and her daughter were 
sitting in a large wainscotted apartment. A 
portrait of Hampden had recently been put up. 
It had been taken several years before, and re- 
presented him with papers in his hand, ‘* in act 
to spesk.’? Mrs. Hampden sat with a book of 
devotion in her hand, and endeavoured to com- 
pose her mind to religious meditation. But 
it was evident that she read but little. There 
was a secret foreboding; an indefinable sense of 
uread; an anticipation of evil—a sort of appre- 
hension she hardly knew of what—but of some- 
thing appalling, that rose upon her mind, and 
which she in vain endeavored to remove; and 
she shuddered when she thought of her husband, 
and her imagination depicted the dangers to 
which he was exposed. Mary sat near her, ap- 
parently engaged in embroidering some smail 
article of female dress. She frequently sighed, 
and her thoughts were evidently far away from 
the trifle she was decorating. Two female do- 
mestics plied their needles at respectful distance. 
A gloom seemed to rest upon the household.— 
There was no light conversation. Few and at 
long intervals were the words that were spoken. 
The only happy thing appeared to be a tame 
bird of Mary’s, that chirped and fluttered on 
its perch inthe sun. ‘‘It is now four days since 
my father left us; I marvel we have not seme 
tidings of him,’’ said Mary, raising her eyes 
from her work. Before her mother could reply, 
a loud ringing at the gate startled them; and 
the fearful wife, and the anxious daughter, 
hastened to learn the cause. Alas! it was learnt 
too soon—and their feelings may be imagined. 
On a rude litter lay extended tke once nervous 
and active form of Hampden. His face was 
pale and deathlike. His shoulder and his right 
arm were bandaged. A physician was in at- 
tendance. Hampden looked up and said, ‘*Place 


me where I may feel the air.””, He was moved | 


nearan opened window. ‘‘Are my wounds mor- 
tal??? said Hampden: * be candid, Doctor.’’ 

“I fear they are,’’ said the physician in alow 
tone, 

‘** | feel they are,’’ said Hampden; and a sti- 
fled groan betrayed that he suffered much: ‘‘the 
pains of death are onme. My wife, my child, 
come near me.”’ They approached. ‘*Nearer.’’ 
And the wife and the daughter knelt down and 


kissed his cheek. Hampden feebly extended his | | 
| haps, assail Pat thus: ‘ By the bye, Sir John, 


unwounded arm. ‘* My wife—my Mary—my 
best beloved—may God protect and bless you! 
May he look down upon my country in her 
strugglings, and prosper the just cause!’’ His 
words became indistinct—he ceased—there was 
a slight tremor of the lip--then all was still.—- 
The physician laid his hand upon the brow of 
Hampden. The spirit had taken its flight—the 
bold Jahn Hampden was no more. J. B.S. 
——>——— 


Trust him little who praises all, him less who 
censures all, and him least who is indifferent 
about all.—Lavater. 
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BORROWGUNG A GRIDIRON. 
OR, PADDY MULLONEY’'S ADVENTURE 

It is well known that there is nothing more 
humorous and entertaining than a good Irish 
story; and such we are confident every reader 
will pronounce the following, which we transfe: 
to the Casket from a recent Dublin Journal.— 
There are some of the best touches in it that we 
have seen for many aday. The writer begins 
by a reference to Matthews’ ludierous represen- 
tation, in his ‘Trip to America,’ of an Irishman 
who has left his own country to ‘seek his for- 
tune’—and who, ‘after various failures in the 
pursuit, at length goes into the back settlements 
with the intention of becoming interpreter gene- 
ral between the Yankees and the Indian tribes; 
but the Indians reject his proffered service, ‘the 
poor ignorant creatures,’ as he bimself says, 
‘just because he did not understand their Jan- 
guage.’ We are told, moreover, (he says,) that 
Goldsmith visited the land of dykes and dams, 
for the purpose of teaching the Hollanders Eng- 
lish, quite overlooking (until his arrival in the 
country made it obvious) that he did not knowa 
word of Dutch himself.’ He then proceeds as 
follows:— 

‘A certain old gentleman in the west of Ire- 
land, whose love of the ridiculous quite equalled 
his taste for claret and fox-hunting, was wont, 
upon certain festive occasions, when opportuni- 
ty offered, to amuse his friends by drawing out 
one of his servants who was exceeding fond of 
what he called his ‘thravels,’ and in whom a 
good deal of whim, some queer stories, and, per- 
haps, more than all, long and faithful services, 
had established a sort of right of loquacity. He 
was one of these few trusty and privileged do- 
mestics, who, if his master unheedingly uttered 
arash thing in a fit of passion, would venture to 
set him right. If the squire said, ‘I?ll turn that 
rascal off,’ my friend Pat would say, ‘troth you 
won't, sir;? and Pat was always right, for, ifany 
altercation arose upon the ‘subject matter in 
hand,’ he was sure to throw in some good rea- 
son, either from former service, general good 
conduct, or the delinquent’s ‘wife and children,’ 
that always turned the scale. 

But I am digressing: on such merry meetings 
as I have alluded to, the master, after making 
certain ‘approaches,’ as a military man would 
say, asthe preparatory steps in laying siege to 
some extravaganza of his servant, might, per- 
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(addressing a distinguished guest,) Pat has a 
very curious story which something you told me 
to-day reminds me of. You remember, Pat, 
(turning to the man, evidently pleased at the 
notice thus paid to himself,) you remember that 
queer adventure you had in France.’ ‘Troth | 
do, sir,’ grins forth Pat. ‘What!’ exclaims Sir 
John, in feigned surprise, ‘was Pat ever in 
France?’ ‘Indeed he was,’ cries mine host— 
and Pat adds, ‘ay, and farther, plaze your ho- 
nour.’ ‘f assure you, Sir John,’ continues my 
host, ‘Pat told me a story once that surprised 
me very much, respecting the ignorance of the 
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French.’ ‘Indeed,’ rejoins the baronet, ‘really 
i always supposed the French to be a most ac- 
complished people.’ ‘Troth then, they’re not, 
sir, interrupts Pat. ‘Oh, by no means,’ adds 
mine host, shaking his head emphatically. ‘I be- 
lieve, Pat, *twas when you were crossing the 
Atlantic,’ says the master, turning to Pat with 
a seductive air, and leading. him into the ¢ full 
and true account,’ (for Pat had thought fit to 
visit * North Amerikay,’ for ‘a rason he had,’ 
in the autumn of the year ’98.) ‘ Yes, sir, says 
Pat, ‘the broad Atlantic,’ a favorite phrase of 
his, which he gave with a brogue as broad, al- 
most, as the Atlantic itself. ‘It was the time I 
was lost in crassin the broad Atlantic a comin’ 
home,’ began Pat, decoyed into the recital— 
‘whin the winds began to blow, and the sae to 
row/, that you’d think the Colleendhas, (that 
was her name,) would not have a mast left but 
what would row! out of her. Well, sure enough, 
the masis went by the board, at last, and the 
pumps was choak’d, (divil choak them for that 
same,) and av course the wather gained an us, 
and troth to be filled with wather is neither 
good for man or baste; and she was sinkin’ fast, 
settin’ down, as the sailors calls it, and faith i 
never was good at settin’ down in my life, and I 
liked it then less nor ever: accordingly we pre- 
pared for the worst, and put out the boat and 
got a sack o’bishkits, and a caslik o’ pork, and 
a kag o’ wather, and a thrifle o’ rum aboord, 
and any other little matthers we could think iv 
in the mortial hurry we wor in—and faith there 
was no time to be lost, for my darlint, the Col- 
deendhas went down like a lump o’ lead, afore 
we wor many sthrokes o’ the oar away from her. 
Well, we dhrifted away all that night, and next 
mornin’ put up a piece av a sail as well as we 
could, for we dar’nt show a stich o’ canvass the 
night before, bekase it was blowin’ like bloody 
tuurther, savin’ yuur presence, and sure its the 
wondher of the world we wor’nt swally’d alive 
by the ragin’ sae,—well, away we wint, for 
more nor a week, and nothin’ before our two 
good-looking eyes but the canophy iv heaven 
and the wide ocean—the broad Atlantic—divil 
4 thing was to be seen but the sae and the sky, 
and though the sae and the sky is mighty purty 
things in themselves, still in all, yet by my sowl 
the’re no great things when you’ve nothin’ else 
te look at for a week together—and the barest 
rock in the world, so it was land, would be more 
welkim. And then, soon enough troth, our pro- 
visions began to run low, the bishkits, and the 
wather, and the rum—troth that was gone first 
of all—and, oh! it was thin that starvation be- 
gan to stare uz in the face—‘Oh murther, mur- 
ther, captain darlint,’ says I, & wish we could 
see land any where,’ says I. * More power to 
your elbow, Paddy, my boy,’ says he, ‘for sich a 
good wish, and troth its myself that wishes the 
same.’ Qh, supposing it was only a dissolute 
island,’ says I, ‘inhabited wid Turks, sure they 
would not be such bad Christians as to refuse uz 
bit and a sup.’ * 

¢Whisht, whisht, Paddy, says the captain, 
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‘don’t be talkin’ bad of any one,’ savs he, ‘you 
don’t know how soon you may want a good 
word put in for yourself, if you should be called 
to quothers in th’ other world all of a suddent,” 
sayshe. ‘True for you, captain, darlint,’ says I 
—(I called him darlint and made free wid him, 
you see, bekase disthress makes uz all equal) 
‘thrue for you, captain, jewel; | owe no man 
any spite;’ and troth that was only truth. Well, 
the last bishkit was sarved out, and by gor, the 
water itself was all gone at last, and we passed 
the night mighty cowld; well, at the brake o’ 
day the sun riz most beautiful out o’ the waves, 
that was as bright as silver and as clear as 
erysthal. But it was only the more crule upon 
uz, for we wor beginin’ to feel terrible hungry; 
when all at wanst I thought | spied the land; by 
gor, I tho’t I felt my heart up in my throat in a 
minnit, and ‘thunder an’ ouns, captain,’ says I. 
‘look to leeward?’ says}. ‘What for?’ says he, 
‘I think Lsee the land,’ says I, so he ups with 
his ‘bring’-em-near; (that’s what the sailors 
call a spy-glass, sir;) and looks out, and sure 
enough, it was. 

‘Hurra!’ says he, ‘we'r ail right now; pull 
away boys,’ says he. ‘Take care you're not mis- 
taken,’ saysl, ‘maybe its only a fog-bank, cap- 
tain, darlint,’ says !. ‘Oh no,’ says he, ‘its the 
land in airnest. ‘Oh then, whereabouts in the 
wide world are we?’ says]. ‘Captain, maybe 
it id be in Roosia, or Proosia, or the Garman 
Oceant,’ says!I. ‘Tut, you fool,’ says he, (for 
he had that consaited way with him; thinkin’ 
himself cleverer nor any one else,) ‘tut, you fool,’ 
says he, ‘that’s Franee, says he. ‘Fire and 
ouns,’ says I, ‘do you tell me so; and how do 
you know its France it is, captain dear?” says I 
‘Bekase this is the Bay o’ Bishky we’er in now,’ 
says he. ‘Troth, I was thinkin’ so myself,’ says 
I, ‘by the rew/ it has, for I often heard av itin 
regard o” that same,’ and troth, the likes av it 
I never seen before nor sense, and with the help 
0’ God never will. 

Well, with that my heart began to grow light, 
and when I seen my life was safe, I began to 
grow twice hungrier nor ever—so says I, * Cap- 
tain jewel, I wish we had a gridiron.” ‘Why 
then,’ says he, ‘thundher and turf,’ says he, 
‘what puts a gridiron into your head.’ ‘Bekase 
I’m starvin’ with the hunger,’ says f. ‘And sure 
bad luck to you,’ says he, ‘you could’t ate a 
gridiron,’ sayshe, ‘barrin’ you wor a Pelican 
o’ the Wildherness,’ says he---‘ate a gridiron,’ 
says I, ‘och, in troth I’m not sitch a gommoch 
all out as that any how. -But sure if we had a 
gridiron we could dhress a beef stake,’ says I. 
‘Arrah! but where’s the beef stake to dhreas,’ 
sayshe ‘Sure, could’at we cut a slice aff the 
pork,’ saysl. ‘By gor I never thought of that,’ 
says the Captain. ‘Your’re a clever fellow, Pad- 
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word said in joke,’ saysI. ‘Thrue for you Pad- 
dy,’ says he. ‘Well then, says I, ‘if you put 
me ashore here beyant,’ (for we were’ nearin’ 
the land all the time,) ‘and sur I can ax thim for 
to lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ sayel. ‘Oh, 





dy,’ says he, laughin’. ‘Oh there’s many a thrue’ 
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by gor the butther’s comin’ out 0’ the stir-about 
in airhist now,’ says he, ‘you gommoch,’ says 
he, ‘sure I towld you before that’s France—and 
sure they’re all furriners (foreigners,) there,’ 
Bays the captain. ‘Well,’ saysl ‘and how do 
you know but I’m as good a furriner myself as 
any o’ thim.? ‘What do you mane?’ says he. 
‘I mane,’ says I, ‘what I towld you, that I’mas 
good a furriner myself as anv o’ thim.’ ‘Make 
me sensible,’ says he. ‘By dad maybe that’s 
nore nor me, or greater nor me could do,’ says 
I—and we all began to laugh at him, for I thoudht 
I’d pay him off for his bit 0’ consait about the 
garman oceant. ‘Leave aff your humbuggin,’ 
says he, ‘I bid you, and tell me what it is you 
mahe atall at all.’ ‘Parley voo Frongsay,’ 
says I. ‘Oh your humble servant,’ says he, who, 
by gor, you’re a scholar, Paddy. ‘Troth, you 
may say that,’ saysI. ‘Why, you’re a clever 
fellow, Paddy,’ says the captain, jeerin’ like. 
‘Troth you’re not the first that said that,’ says I, 
‘whether you joke or no’—‘Oh, but I’m in air- 
nist,’ ‘says the captain—‘and do you tell me 
Paddy, says he,’ that you spake Frinch? ‘ Parley 
voo Frongsay,’ saysl. ‘By gor that bangs Ba- 
nagher, and all the world knows Banagher bangs 
the devil—I never met the likes o’ yos, Paddy,’ 
says he—‘pull away boys, and put Paddy ashore, 
and may be we wont get a good bellyful before 
long.’ So with that it was no sooner said nor 
doge—they pulled away and got close into 
shore in less than no time, and run the boat up 
in alittle creek, and a beautiful creek it was, 
with a lovely white sthrand, an iligant place for 
jadies to bathe in the summer—and out I got, 
and it’s stiff enough | was in my limbs afther 
bein cramp’d up in the boat, and perished with 
the cowld and hunger; but I conthrived to 
scramble on, one way or th’ other, tow’rds a lit- 
tle bit ofa wood that was close to the shore, 
and the smoke curlin’ out of it quite timptin’ 
like. ‘By my sowl,’ says I, ‘1’mall right: there’s 
a house there,’ says I—and sure enough there 
was, and a parce: of men, woman, and childher, 
aating ther dinner round a table quite convani- 
ent. Andso ! wint up to the door, and I thought 
\*d be very <ivil to thim, as I heerd the Frinch 
was always mighty p’lite intirely—and I thought 
I’d shew them I knew what good manners was. 
So I took off my hat and making a low bow, 
says I ‘God save all here,’ says I—well to be 
sure they all stopt aating at wanst and began to 
stare at me, and faith they almost look’d me out 
of countenance—and I thought to myself it was 
not good manners at all—more be token from 
jurriaers, which they call so mighty p’lite; but J 
never minded that, in regard of wantin’ the 
gridiron, ‘and so,’ says I, ‘I beg your pardon,’ 
says I, ‘for the liberty I take, but its only bein’ 
in dishtrish in regard of aating,’ says I, ‘that I 
mike bowld to trouble yez, and if you could lind 
me the loan ofa gridiron,’ says I, (knowing what 
was in their minds,) ‘indeed its thrue for you,’ 
says b; ‘I’m tathered to pieces, and I’m quare 
evough, but its by raason cf the storm,’ says I, 
‘ which dhriv us ashore here below, and we’re all 
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starvin, saysI. So they then began to Icok at 
each other again, and myself seeing at wonst 
that dirty thoughts was in their heads, and that 
they tuk me for a poor beggar comin’ to crave 
charity—with that, says I’ ‘Oh not at all,’ says 
I, ‘by no manes, we have plenty o’ mate our- 
selves, there below, and we’ll dhress it,’ says I, 
‘if you would be p/ased to Jind us the loan ofa 
gridiron,’ says I, makin’ a low bow. Well, sir, 
the divil a bit, but they stared at me twice worse 
nor ever, and faith I began to think that maybe 
the captain was wrong, and that it was not 
France at all at all—and so says I, ‘beg pardon, 
sir,’ says I, to a fine ould man, with a head of 
hair as white as silver—‘maybe I’m under a mis- 
take,’ says I; butI thought I was in France, 
sir: ‘aren’t you furriners?’ says I—‘ Parley voo 
Frongsay?’ ‘We munseer,’ says he. ‘Then 
would you lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says 
I, ‘if you plase:’ Oh, it was thin that they stared 
at me as if I had seven heads; and faith myself 
began to feel flusthered like and onaisy—and so 
says I, making a bow and a scrape agin, ‘I know 
it’s a liberty J take, sir,’ says I, ‘but it’s only in 
the regard of bein’ cast away, and if you plase,’ 
sir, says |l,—‘Parley voo Frongsay?’ ‘We mun- 
seer,’ says he, mighty sharp. ‘Then you will 
lind me the loan of a gridiron?’ says i, and 
you'll obleege me.’ Well, sir, the ould chap 
began to munseer me, but the divil a bit ofa 
gridiron he’d gi’ me, and so, I began to think 
they were all negars [niggards,] for all their 
fine manners; and troth my blood begun to rise, 
and says I, ‘by my sowl ifit was you was in 
disht riss,’ says I, ‘and if it was to ould Ireland 
you kem, it’s not only the gridiron they’d give 
you, if you ax’d it, but something to put an it 
too, and the dhrop o’ dhrink into the bargain, 
and cead mile failte. Well, the word cead mile 
failte seemed to strike his heart, and the ould 
chap cocked his ear, and sol thought I’d give 
him another offer, and make him sensible at 
last; andso says I, wonst more, quite slow that 
he might understand,—‘Parley—voo—Frong- 
say, munseer?’—‘Wee munseer,’ says he; then 
lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I, ‘and bad 
luck to you.’ Well, bad win to the bid of it he’d 
gi’ me, and the ould chap begins bowin’ and 
scrapin’, and said something or other about a 
long tongs.* ‘Phoo!—to the divil [ pitch yeur- 
self and your tongs,’ says I, ‘I don’t want a 
tongs at all at all, but can’t you lisjen to ray- 
son,’ says I. ‘Parley voo Frongsay?’ ‘Wee mun- 
seer. ‘Then thundher and turf, will you lind 
me the loan of a gridiron—and howl’d your 
prate.? Well, what would you think but he 
shook his ould noddle as much as to say he 
would’nt; and so says [, ‘but luck to the likes 
o’ that I ever seen—troth if you wor in my 
counthry it’s not that away they’d use you; the 
curse of the crows an you, you ould sinner,’ says 
I, ‘the divil a longer I’ll darken your door.’ So 
he seen I was vex’d, andJ thought, as.I was 
turning away,I seen him begin to relint, and 
that his conscience throubled him; and says I, 
turnnin’ back, ‘Welff I'll give you one chance 
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mere, you ould thief; are you a Christian at all 
at all? are you a furriner?’ says I, ‘that all the 
world calls so p’lite? bad luck to you, do you 
unders and your own language? Parley voo 
Frongsay,’ says 1; ‘Wee munseer,’ says he.— 
‘Then blood and ouns,’ says I, ‘sill you lind 
me the loan of a gridiron?’ Well, sir, the divil 
receave the bit of it he’d gi’ me—and so with 
that ‘the curse of the hungry an you, you oul’d 
negarly villain,’ says 1; ‘the back o’ my hand 
and sow! 0’ my fot to you; that you may want 
a gridiron yourself yet, says I, ‘and whereover 
I go, high and low, rich and poor, shall hear o 
you,’ says 1; and with that I left them there, 
sir, and kem away—and in troth it’s often sence, 
that J thought that it was remarkable.” 


i 
CHANGE. 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 


“ | wouLp not care, at least, so much, sweet Spring, 
For the departing colour of thy flowers— 

The green leaves early falling from thy boughs-- 
Thy birds, so soon forgetful of their songs— 

Thy skies, whose sunshine ends in heavy showers: 
But thou dost ieave thy memory, like a gliost, 

To haunt the ruined heart, which still recurs 


To former beauty; and the desolate 


Is doubly sorrowful when it recalis 


Ji was not always desolate.’’ 


When those eyes have forgotten the smile they wear now— 
When care shall have shadowed that beautiful brow— 
When thy hopes and thy roses together lie dead, 

And thy heart turns back pining to days that are fled-- 


Then wilt thow remember what now seems to pass 
Like the mooulight on water, the breath-stain on glass; 
Oh! maiden, the lovely and youthful, to thee 

How rose-iouched the page of thy future must be! 


By the past, if thou judge it, how little is there 

But flowers that flourish, but hopes that are fair ; 
And what is thy present? 
With thy feelings and fancies like birds on the wing. 


a southern sky's spring, 


As the rose by the fountain flings down on the wave 
Its blushes, forgetting its glass is its grave, 
So the heart sheds its colour on lite’s early hour; 


Sut the heart has its fading as well as the flower. 


The charmed iight darkens, the rose-leaves are gone, 
\nd life, like the fountain, floats colourless on: 
Said I, when thy beauty’s sweet vision was fled, 


How would’st thou turn, pining to days like the dead ? 


Oh! long ere one shadow shall darken that brow, 

Wilt thou weep like a mourner o’er all thou Jov’st now— 
When thy hopes, like spent arrows, fall short of their mark 
Ur, like meteors at midnight, make darkness more dark ; 


When thy feelings lie fettered like waters in frost, 
Or, scattered too freely, are wasted and lost; 

For aye cometh sorrow, when youth has passed by— 
What saith the Arabian ? dts memory's a sigh. 
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When I have seen a beautiful and popular ae- 
tress, | have often thought how many young play- 
goers these women must intoxicate—how many 
even sensible and otherwise sober heads, they must 
turnupside down! Some years ago, a casecame 
under my care, which showed fully the justness 
of this reflection; and I now relate it, as I consider 
it pregnant with both interest and instruction.— 
It will show how the energies of even a powerful 
and well-informed mind, may be illustrated by 
the indulgence of unbridled passions. Late 
one evening in November, 1 was summoned in 
haste to visit a gentleman who was staying at one 
of the hotels in Covent Garden, and informed in 
a note that he had manifested symptoms of insan- 
ity. As there is no time to be lost in such cases, 
I hurried to the hotel, which I reached 
about mine o'clock. The proprietor gaye me 
some preliminary information about the patient 
to whom 1 was summoned, which, with what I 
subsequently gleaned from the party himself, and 
other quarters, | shall present connectedly to the 
reader, before introducing him to the sick man’s 
chamber. 

Mr. Warningham—for that name may serve 
to indicate him through this narrative—was a 
young man of considerable fortune, some family, 
and a member of ———- College, Cambridge.— 
{iis person and manners were gentlemanly; and 
his countenance, without possessing any claims 
to the character of handsome, faithfully indicated 
a poweriul and cultivated mind. He had min- 
gled largely in College gaities and dissipations, 
but knew litle or nothing of what is called town 
life; which may, ina great measure, account for 
much of the simplicity and extravagance of the 
conduct I am about to relate. Having from his 
youth upwards been accustomed to the instant 
gratification of almost every wish he could form, 
the slightest obstacle in his way was sufficient to 
irritate him almost to frenzy. His temperament 
was very ardent, his imagination lively and ac- 
tive. In short, he passed every where for what 
he really was—a very clever man; extremely read 
in elegant literature, and particularly intimate 
with the dramatic writers. About a fortnight 
before the day on which 1 was summoned to him, 
he had come up from College to visit a young 
lady whom he was addressing; but finding her 
unexpectedly gone to Paris he resolved to con- 
tinue in London the whole time he had proposed 
for himself, and enjoy all the amusement about 
town—particularly the theatres. The evening 
of the day on which he arrived at the hotel, 
beheld him at Drury Lane, witnessing a new, 
and—as the event proved—a very powerful tra- 
gedy. In the afterpiece, Miss was a promi- 
nent performer; and her beauty in person—her 
“maddening eyes,” as Mr. Warningham often 
called them—added to her fascinating naivette of 
manner, and the interesting Cuaracter she sus- 
tained that evening—at once laid prostrate poor 
Mr. Warningham among the throng of wor- 
shippers at the feet of this “‘ Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.”’ 

As he found she played again the next evening, 
he took care to engage the stage-box, and fan- 
cied he had succeeded in attracting her attention. 
He thought her lustrous eyes fell on him several 
times during the evening, and that they were in- 
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stantly withdrawn, with an air of conscious con- 
fusion and embarrassment, from the intense and 
Passionate gaze which they encountered. This 
was sufficient to fire the train of Mr. Warning- 
ham’s susceptible feelings; and his whole heart 
was in a blaze instantly. Miss sung that 
evening one of her favorite songs—an exquisite, 
pensive and beautiful air; and Mr. Warning- 
ham, almost frantic with excitement, applauded 
with such obstreperous vehemence, and continu- 
ed shouting ‘“‘ encore—encore,’—so long after the 
general calls of the house had ceased, as to at- 
tract all eyes for an instant to his box. Miss 
could not of course, fail to observe his conduct; 
and presently herself looked up with what he 
considered a gratified air. Quivering with ex- 
citement and nervous irritability, Mr. Warning- 
ham, could scarcely sit out the rest of the play, 
and the moment the curtain fell he hurried round 
to the stage-door, determined to wait and see her 
leave, for the purpose, if possible, of speaking to 
her. He presently saw her approach the door, 
closely muffled, veiled, and bonnetted, leaning on 
the arm of a man of military appearance, who 
handed her into a very gay chariot. He per- 
ceived at once that it was the well known Cap- 
tain . Will it be believed that this enthu- 
siastic yonng man actually jumped up behind 
the carriage which contained the object of his 
idolatrous homage, and did not alight tillit drew 
up opposite a large house in the western suburbs; 
and that this absurd feat, moreover, was perform- 
ed amid an incessent shower of small searching 
rain? He was informed by the footman, whom 
he had bribed with five shiijlings, that Miss ; 
own house was in another part of the town, and 
that her stay at Captain ——’s was only for a 
day or two. He returned to his hetel in a state 
of tumultuous excitement, which can be better 
conceived than described. As may be supposed 
he slept little that night; and the first thing he did 
in the morning was to dispatch his groom, with 
orders to establish himself in some public-house 
which could command a view of Miss ——’s resi- 
dence, and return to Covent Garden as seon as 
he had seen her or her maid enter. It was not 
till seven o’clock that he brought word to his 
master that no one had entered but Miss s 
maid. The papers informed him that Miss 
played again that evening, and though he could 
not but be aware of the sort of intimacy which 
subsisted between Miss and the Captain, 
his enthusiastic passion only increased with in- 
creasing obstacles. Though seriously unwell, 
with a determination of blood to the head, induc- 
ed by the perpetual excitement of his feelings, 
and a severe cold caught through exposure tothe 
rain on the preceding evening—he was dressing 
for the play, when, to his infinite mortification, 
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his friendly medical attendant happened to step | 


in, positively fort ede his leaving the room, and 


consigned him to bed and physic, instead of the | 


maddening scenes of the theatre. The next 
morning he felt relieved from the more urgent 
symptoms; and his servant having brought him 
word that he had at last watched Miss enter 
the house, unaccompanied, except by her maid, 





Mr. Warningham dispatched him with a copy of 


passionate verses, enclosed in a blank envelope. 
He trusted that someadro#tallusions in them might 
possibly give ber a clue to the discovery of the 
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writer—especially if he could contrive to be seen 
by her that evening in the same box he had oc- 
cupied formerly; tor to the play he was resolved 
to go, in defiance of the threats of his medical at- 
tendant. To his vexation he found the box in 
question pre-engaged for a family party; and— 
willit be credited? he actually entertained the idea 
of discovering who they were, for the purpose of 
prevailing on them to vacate in hisfavour! Find- 
ing that, however, of course out of the question, 
he was compelled to content himself with the cor- 
responding box opposite, where he was duly en- 
sconced the moment the doors were opened. 
Miss appeared that evening in only one 
piece, but during the course of it she had to sing 
some of her most admired songs. The character 
she played, also, was a favorite both with herself 
and the public. Her dress was exquisitely taste- 
ful and picturesque, and calculated to set off her 
figure to the utmost advantage. When ata par- 
ticular crisis of the play, Mr. Warningham, by 
the softened lustre of the lowered foot-lights, be- 
held Miss —— emerging from a romantic glen, 
with a cloak thrown over her shoulders, her head 
covered witha velvet cap, over which drooped, 
in snowy pendency, an Ostrich feather, while 
her hair strayed from beneath the cincture of her 
cap in loose negligent curls, down her face and 
beautiful checks; when he saw the timid and 
alarmed air which her part required her to as- 
sume, and the sweet and sad expression of her 
eyes, while she stole about as if avoiding a pur- 
suer;—when, at length, as the raised foot-lights 
were restored to their former glare she let fall 
the cloak which had envelloped her, and like a 
metamorphosed chrysahs, burst in beauty on 
the applauding house, habited in a costume, 
which, without being positively indelicate, was 
calculated to excite the most voluptuous thoughts 
—when, 1 say, poor Mr. Warningham saw all 
this, he was almost overpowered, and leaned back 
in his box, breathless with agitation. 

A little before Miss —— quitted the stage for 
the last time that evening, the order of the play 
required that she should stand for some minutes 
on that part of the stage next to Mr. Warning- 
hams box. While she was standing in a pen- 
sive attitude, with her face turned full towards 
Mr. Warningham, he whispered, ina quivering 
and under tone,—‘Oh, beautiful, beautiful crea- 
ture!” Miss - heard him, looked at him with 
a little surprise; her features relaxed intoa smile, 
and with a gentle shake of her head, as if hinting 
that he should not endeavour to distract her at- 
tention, she moved away to proceed with her 
part. Mr. Warningham trembled violently; he 
fancied she encouraged his attentions—and, God 
knows how, had recognized in him the writer of 
the verses she had received. When the play was 
over, he hurried, as on a former occasion, to the 
stage-door, where he mingled with the inquisi- 
tive little throng usually to be found there, and 
| waited till she made her appearance, enveloped 
as before, in a large shawl, but followed only by 
a maid servant, carrying a band-box. They 
stepped into a hackney-coach, and, though Mr. 
Warningham had gone there for the express 
purpose of speaking to her, his knees knocked 
together, and he felt so sick with agitation, that 
he did not even attempt to hand her into the 
coach. He jumped inte the one which drew up 
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i INTRIGUING 
next, and ordered the coachman to follow the 
preceding one, wherever it went. When it. ap- 
proached the street where he knew she. resided, 
he ordered it to stop, got out, and hurried on foot 
towards the house, which he reached just as she 
vas alighting. He offered her his arm. She 
looked at him with astonishment, and something 
like apprehension. At length she appeared to 
recognize in him the person who had attracted 
her attention by whispering when at the theatre, 
and seemed, he thought, a little discomposed.— 
She declined his proffered assistance, said her 
maid was with her, and was going to knock at the 
door, when Mr. Warningham stammered, faint- 
ly, ** Dear madam, do allow me the honour of 
calling in the morning and enquiring how you 
are, after the great exertions at the theatre this 
evening!” She replied in a cold and discourag- 
ing manner: could not conceive to what she was 
indebted for the honour of his particular atten- 
tions, and interest in her welfare,so suddenly felt 
by an utter stranger—unusual—singular—impro- 
per—unpleasant, &c. She said, that as for his 
calling in the morning, if he felt so inclined, she, 
of course, could not prevent him, but if he ex- 
pects to see her when he called, he would find 
himself ** perfectly mistaken.’’ The door 
that moment opened and closed upon her, as she 
made him a cold bow, leaving Mr. Warningham, 
what with chagrin and excessive passion for her, 
ulmost distracted. He seriously assured me that 
he walked to and fro before her door till nearly 
six o’clock in the morning; that he repeatedly 
ascended the steps and endeavoured, as nearly 
as he could recollect,to stand on the very spot she 
had occupied while speaking to him, and would 
remain gazing at what he fancied was the win- 
dow of her bed-room, for ten minutes together; 
and all this extravagance, to boot, was perpe- 
trated amidst an incessant fall of snow, and at a 
time—Heaven save the mark—when he was an 
accepted suitor of Miss , the young lady 
whom he had come to town for the express pur- 
ose of visiting! I several times asked him how 
it was that he could bring himselfto consider such 
conduct consistent with honour or delicacy, or 
feel aspark of real attachment for the lad) 
whom he was engaged, if it was not sufficient to 
steel his heart and close his eyes against the 
charms of any other woman in the world? His 
only reply was, that he “really could not help it;” 
—he felt “rather the patient, than agent.”” Miss 
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—— took his heart, he said, by storm, and forei- | 


man breathing ! 


To return, however: About half six, he jump- 


bly ejected, for a while, his love for any other wo- | 


ed into a hackney-coach which happened to be | 
| come prepared to see her to great disadvantage— 


passing through the street, drove home to Covent 
Garden, and threw himself on the bed, in a state 
if utter exhaustion, both of mind and body.— 
He slept on heavily till 12 o’clock at noon, when 
he awoke seriously indisposed. In the first few 
moments he could not dispossess himself of the 
idea that Miss was standing by his bedside, 
in the dress she wore the preceding evening, and 
smiled encouragingly onhim. Sostrong was the 
delusion, that he actually addressed several sen- 
tences toher! About three o’clock he drove out, 
and called on one of his gay friends, who was 
perfectly au fait in matters of this sort, and re- 
solyed to make him his confident in this affair.— 








Under the advice-of this mentor. Mr. Warning- 
ham purchased a very beautiful emerald ring, 
which he sent off instantly to Miss » with a 
pate note, saying it was some slight acknow- 
edgement of the delight with which he witnessed 
her exquisite acting, &c. &c. &c. &c. This, his 
friend assured him must call forth an an- 
swer of some sort or other, which would lead tg 
another—and another—and another—and so on 
He wa’ right. A twopenny post letter was put 
into Mr. Warningham’s hands the next morning 
before herose, which was from Miss , elegant- 
ly written, and thanked him for the “tasteful pre- 
sent” he had sent her, which she should with 
great pleasure, take an early opportunity of gra- 
tifying him by wearing it in public. What was 
to be done next? He did not exactly know.— 
But having succeeded at last in opening a chan- 
nel of communication with her, and induced her 
so easily to be under an obligation to him, he felt 
convinced that his way was now clear. He de- 
termined, therefore, to call and see her that very 
afternoon; but his medical friend, seeing the state 
of feverish excitement in which he continued, 
absolutely interdicted him from leaving the house. 
The next day he felt considerably better, but 
wasnot allowed to leave the house. He could, 
therefore, find no other means of consoling him- 
self than writing a note to Miss , Saying that 
he had ‘‘somethin® important’ to communicate to 
her, and begging to know when she would permit 
him to wait upon her for that purpose. What 
does the reader imagine this pretext of “some- 
thing important” was? Toask her to sit for her 
portrait to a young artist! His stratagem suc- 
ceeded; for he received, in the course of the next 
day, a polite invitation to breakfast with Miss 
onthe next Sunday morning; with a hint 
that he might expect no other company, and that 
Miss was “cuyious” to know what his parti- 
cular business with her was. Poor Mr. War- 
ningham! Flow was he to exist in the interval 
between this day and Sunday? He would fain 
have annihilated it! ‘ 
Sunday morning at length arrived; and about 
nine o’clock he sallied from his hotel, the first 
time he had left it for several days, and drove to 
the house. With a fluttering heart he knocked 
at the door, and a maid-servant ushered him into 
an elegant apartment, in which breakfast was 
laid. An elderly lady, some relative of the ac- 
tress, was reading a newspaper at the breakfast 
table; and Miss herself was seated at the 
piano, practising one ‘of those exquisite songs 
which had been listened to with breathless rap- 
ture by thousands. She wore an elegant morn- 
ing dress; and though her infatuated visitor had 




















divested of the dazzling complexion she exhibit- 
ed on the stage—her pale and somewhat sallow 
features, which wore a pensive and fatigued ex- 
pression, seemed to rivet the chains of his admi- 
ration stillstronger, with the feelings of sympathy. 
Her beautiful eyes beamed on him with sweet- 
ness and affability; and there was an ease, a gen- 
tleness in her manners, and a soft animating tone 
in her voice, which filled Mr. Warningham with 
emotions of indescribable tenderness. A few mo- 
ments beheld them seated at the breakfast table; 
and when Mr. Warningham gazed at his fair 
hostess, and reflected on his envied contiguity to 
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one whose beauty and talents were the theme of 
universal admiration—listened to her lively and 
varied conversation, and perceived a faint crim- 
son steal over her countenance, when he remind- 
ed her of his exclamation at the theatre—he felt 
a swelling excitement which would. barely suffer 
him to preserve an exterior calmness of demean- 
our. He felt, ashe expressed it—for he has of- 
ten recounted these scenes to me—that she was 
maddening him! Of course, he exerted himself 
in conversation to the utmost; and his observa- 
tions on almost every topic of polite literature 
were met with equal spirit and sprightliness by 

i - He found Sor fully capable of appre- 
ciating the noblest passages from Shakspeare, 
and some of the other English dramatists, and 
that was sufficient to lay enthusiastic Mr. War- 
ningham at the feet of any woman. He was re- 
citing a passionate air from Romeo and Juliet, to 
which Miss was listening with an apparent 
air of kindling enthusiasm, when a phaeton dash- 
ed up to the door, and an impetuous thundering 
of the knocker announced the arrival of some 
aristocratical visitor. The elderly lady who was 
sitting with them, started, coloured, and exclaim- 
ed—* Good God, will you receive the man this 
morning?” 

“Oh, it’s only Lord ———,” exclaimed Miss 
——, with an air of indifference, after having ex- 
amined the equipage through the window blinds, 

* and I won’t see the man—that’s flat. He pes- 
ters me to death,’”’ she continued, turning to Mr. 
Warningham, with a pretty, peevish air. It had 
its effect on him. ‘ What an enviable fellow I 
am, to be received when Lords are refused!” 
thought Mr. Warningham. 

“ Not at home!” drawled Miss , coldly as 
the servant brought in Lord ’secard. ‘“ You 
know one cannot see every body, Mr. Warning- 
ram,” she added, with a smile. “Oh, Mr, War- 
aingham—lud, lud!—don’t go to the window till 
the man’s gone!”’ she exclaimed, and her small 
white hand, with his emerald ring glistening on 
her second finger, was hurriedly laid on his shoul- 
der to prevent his going to the window. Mr. 
Warningham declared to me, that he could that 
moment have settled his whole fortune upon her. 

After the breakfast things were removed, she sat 
down—(actresses are allowed to do these things 
on Sunday)—to the piano—a very magnificent 
present from the Duke of ——, Mrs. assur- 
ed him—and sung and played whatever he asked. 
She played a certain well known arch air with 
most bewitching simplicity: Mr. W arningham 
could only leok his feelings. As sheconcluded it, 
and was dashing off the sy > eng inacareless, but 
rapid and brilliant style, Mrs. , the lady once 
or twice before mentioned, left the room; and 
Mr. Warningham, scarce knowing what he did, 
suddenly sunk on one knee, from the chair on 
which he was sitting by Miss , grasped her 
hand, and uttered some exclamation of passion- 
ate fondnoss. Miss —— turned to him amoment, 
with a surprised air, her large, liquid, blue eyes, 
almost hid beneath her half-closed lids, her fea- 
tures relaxed into a coquetish smile, she disen- 
gaged her hand, and went on playing and singing 























‘« He sighs—‘ Beauty! I adore thee, 

See me fainting thus before thee;’ 

But I say— 

Fal, lal, lal, la! Fal, lal, lal, la! Fal, lal, &e. 





“ Fascinating, angelic woman!—glorious 
creature of intellect and beauty, I cannot live 
but in your presence :” gasped Mr. Warning- 
ham. 

*“ What an actor you would have made!” re- 
plied Miss , with the most enchanting air, and 
ceased playing. Mr. Warningham continued 
addressing herin the most extravagant manner; 
indeed, he afterwards told me, he felt as though 
his wits were slipping from him ever y instant. 

“Why dont you goon the stage, Mr. Warning- 
ham ?” enquired Miss , with a more earnest 
and serious air than she had hitherto manifested, 
and gazing at him with an eye which expressed 
real a {miration,—for she was touched by the 
winning, persuasive, and passionate eloquence 
with which Mr. Warningham expressed himself. 

She had hardly uttered the words, when a loud 
and long knock was heard at the street door.— 
Miss suddenly started from the piano; turn- 
ed pale, and exclaimed, in a hurried and agitated 
tone—* Lord, Lord, what’s to be done!—Cap- 
tain ——!—whatever can have brought him up to 
town—oh, my + 

“ Good God, madam, what can possibly alarm 
you in this manner?” exclaimed Mr. Warning- 
ham, with a surprised air. ‘‘ What in the earth 
can there be in this Captain —— to start!e you 
in this manner? Whatcan the man want here 
if his presence is disagreeable to you?. Pray, 
madam, give him the same answer you gave 
Lord “Oh, Mr. Warn—dear, dear, the 
door is opened—what will become of me if Cap- 
tain sees you here? Ah, I have it—you 
must—country manager—provincial enga—’’ 
hurriedly muttered Miss ,as the room door 
opened, and a gentleman of a lofty and military 
bearing, dressed in a blue surtout and white trow- 
sers, with a slight walking cane in his hand, en- 
tered, and without observing Mr. Warningham, 
who at the moment happened to be standing ra- 
ther behind the door, hurried towards Miss 
exclaiming with a gay and fond air, “ Ha, my 
charming De Medici, how d’ye ?>—Why, who the 
—— have we here?” he enquired, suddenly 
breaking off, and turning with an astonished air 
towards Mr. Warningham. 

** What possible business can this person have 
here, Miss ?” enquired the Captain, with a 
cold and angry air, letting fall her hand, which 
he had graspe1 on entering, and eyeing Mr. 
Warningham with a furious scowl. “Miss —— 
muttered something indistinctly about business— 
a provincial engagement—and ere: 4 appealing- 
ly towards Mr. Warningham, as beseeching 
him to take the cue, and assume che character of 
a countrv manager. Mr. Warningham, how- 
ever, was not experienced enough in matters of 
this kind to take the hint. 

“« My good sir—I beg pardon, Captain’”—said 
he, buttoning his coat, and speaking in a voice 
almost choaked with fury—* what is the mean- 
ing of all this? What do you mean, sir, by this 
insolent bearing towards me?” 

“Good God! Do you know, sir,whom you are 
speaking to?” enquired the Captain, with an air 
of wonder. 

‘‘ ] care as little as I know, sir, but this I know 
—I shall give you to know that, whoever you are, 
1 won't be bu/lied by you.’ 

“The devil!” exclaimed the Captain, slow- 
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ly, as if he hardly comprehended what was 
passing. Miss ———, pale as a statue, and 
treated from head to foot, leaned speech- 
less against the corner of the piano, apparently 
stupified by the scene that was passing. 

“Oh, by ——! this will never do,” at length 
exclaimed the Captain, as he rushed up to Mr. 
Warningham, and struck him furiously over the 
shoulders with his cane. He was going to seize 
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altered tonc— this is rcally a very unexpected 
honour!”” Heseemed embarrassed at seeing me. 
I determined to humour his famcy—the only ra- 
tional method of dealing with such patients. I 
may as well say, in passing, that some persons 
have not unfrequently found a resemblance— 
faint and slight, if any at all—between my fea- 
tures and those of the celebrated tragedian for 
whom I was, on the present occasion, mistaken. 


Mr. Warningham’s collar with his left hand, as ? _ After committing all sorts of extravagancies he 


if for the purpose of inflicting further chastise- 
ment, when Mr. Warningham, who was a very 
muscular man, shook him off, and dashed his right 
hand full into the face of the Captain. Miss 
shrieked for assistance—while the Captain put 
himself instantly into attitude, and being a first- 
rate “ miller,” as the phraseis, before Mr. War- 
ningham could prepare himself for the encoun- 
ter, planted a sudden shower of blows about Mr. 
Warningham’s head and breast, that fell on him 
like the strokes of a sledge-hammer. He was, 
of course, instantly laid prostrate on the floor in 
a state of insensibility, and recollected nothing 
further till he found himselflying in his bed at the 
hotel, about the middle of the night, faint 
and weak with the loss of blood, his head ban- 
daged, and amid all the paraphernalia and attend- 
ance of a sick man’s chamber. How or when 
be had been conveyed to the hotel he knew not, 
till he was informed some weeks afterwards that 
Captain ——, having learned his residence from 
Miss , had brought him in his carriage, in a 
state of stupor. Al] the circumstances above re- 
lated combined to throw Mr. Warningham into 
a fever, which increased upon him; the state of 
nervous excitement in which he had lived for the 
last few days aggravated the other symptoms—and 
delirium at last deepened into downright madness. 
The medical man, who has been several times 
before mentioned as a friendly attendant of Mr. 
Warninghan, finding that matters grew so seri- 
ons, and being unwilling any longer to bear the 
sole responsibility of the case, advised Mr. War- 
ningham’s friends, who had been summoned from 
a distant country to his bedside, to call me in; 
and this was the sfatu quo of affairs when I paid 
him my first visit. 

On entering the room I found a keeper sitting 
on each side of the bed on which laid Mr. War- 
ningham, who was raving frightfully, gnashing 
his teeth, and imprecating the most fearful curses 
upon Captain . It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the keepers could hold him down, even 
though my unfortunate patient was suffering un- 
der the restraint ofa strait waistcoat. His coun- 
tenance, which I think 1 mentioned was natu- 
rally very expressive, if not handsome, exhibited 
the most ghastly contortions. His eyes glared 
into every corner of the room, and seemed about 
to start from their sockets. After standing for 
some moments a silent spectator of this painful 
scene, endeavouring to watch the current of his 
malady, and at the same time soothe the affliction 
of his uncle, who was standing by my side dread- 
fully agitated, I ventured to approach nearer, 
observing him nearly exhausted, and relapsing 
into silence—undisturbed but by heavy and ster- 

















fell back as though he was in the act of being 
choked or throttled. 


In this strain the unhappy young man continued 
raving for about ten minutes longer, till he utter- 
ly exhausted himself. The paroxysm was over 
for the present. The keepers, aware of this— 
for, of course, they were accustomed to such fear- 
ful scenes as these, and preserved the most cool 
and matter-of-fact demeanour conceivable—re- 
laxed their hold. Mr. Warningham lay perfect- 
ly motienless, with his eyes closed, breathing slow 
and heavily, while the perspiration bursts from 
every pore. His pulse and other symptoms show- 
ed me that a few more paroxysms would destroy 
him; and that consequently the most active re- 
medies must be had recourse to immediately. [, 
therefore, directed what was to done—his head 
to be shaved—that he should be bled copiously— 
kept perfectly cool and tranquil—and prescribed 
such medicines as I conceived most calculated 
to effect this object. 1 shall not be guilty of ex- 
travagance or exaggeration, if I protest, that 
there was sometimes a vein of sublimity in his 
ravings. He really said some of the very finest 
things [ ever heard. This need not oceasion 
wonder, if it be recollected, that “ out of the 
fullness of the heart, the mouth speaketh;” and 
Mr. Warningham’s naturally powerful mind was 
filled with accumulated stories acquired from al- 
most every region of literature. His fancy was 
deeply tinged with Germanism—with diablerie— 
and some of his ghostly images used to haunt and 
creep after me like spirits, gibbering and chat- 
tering the expressions with which the maniac 
had conjured them into being. 

To me, nothing is so affecting—so terrible—so 
humilhating, as to see a powerful intellect, like 
that of Mr. Warningham, the prey of insanity, 
exhibiting glimpses of greatness and beauty, and 
all the chaotic gloom and havoc of madness; re- 
minding one of the mighty fragments of some 
dilapidated structure of Greece or Rome, moul- 
dering apart from one another, still displaying the 
exquisite moulding and chiselling of the artist, 
and enhancing the beholder’s regret that so glo- 
rious a fabric should have been destroyed by the 
ruthless hand of time. Insanity, indeed, makes 
the most powerful inroads on an intellect distin- 
guished by its activity, and the flame is fed rapid- 
ly by the fuel afforded from an excitable and vig- 
orous fancy. A tremendous responsibility is in- 
curred, in such cases, by the medical attendants. 
Long experience has convinced me, that the onfy 
sensible way of dealing with such patients as Mr. 
Warningham, is chiming in readily with their va- 
rious fancies, without seeming in the slightest de- 
gree shocked or alarmed by the most monstrous 





torous breathing. He lay with his face buried in 
the pillow, and on my putting my fingers to his 
temples, he suddenly turned his face towards 


extravagancies. The patient must never be 
| startled by any appearance of surprise or appre- 
; hension from those around him—never irritated 


me. ‘ God bless me—Mr. Kean!” said he, in an | by contradiction, or indications of impatience.— 
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3G INTRIGUING AND MADNESS.—EARLY AFFECTIONS. 


Should this be done by some inexperienced at- 
tendant, the mischief may prove irremediable by 
any subsequent treatment; the flame will blaze 
out with a fury which will consume, instantly, 
every vestige of the intellectual structure, leav- 
ing the body—the shell—bare, blackened walls 
alone— 

“* A scoff, a jest, a byeword through the world.” 
Let the patient have sea-room; allow him to dash 
about for awhile in the tempest and whirlwind of 
his disordered faculties; while all that is necessa- 
ry from those around is, to watch the critical mo- 
ment, and pour the oil of soothing acquiescence 
on the foaming waters. Depend upon it, the 
uproar will subside when the winds of opposition 
cease. 

To return, however, to Mr. Warningham:— 
The incubus which had brooded over his intel- 
lects for more than a week, at length disappear- 
ed, leaving its victim trembling on the v2ry verge 
of the grave. Intruth, I do not recollect ever 
seeing a patient whose energies, both physical 
and mental, were so dreadfully shattered. He 
had lost almost all muscular power. He could 
not raise his hand to his head, alter his position in 
the bed, or even masticate his food. For seve- 
ral days it could scarcely be said that he existed. 
He could utter nothing more than an almost in- 
audible whisper, and seemed utterly unconscious 
of what was passing around him. fis sister, a 
young and very interesting woman, had flown to 
his bedside immediately the family were acquaint- 
ed with his illness, and had continued ever since 
in daily and nightly attendance on him, till she, 
herself, seemed almost worn out. How I loved 
her for her pallid, exhausted, anxious, yet affec- 
tionate looks! Had not this illness intervened, 
she would have been before this time married to 
arising young man at the bar; yet her devoted 
sisterly sympathies attached her to her brother's 
bedside without repining, and she would never 
think of leaving him. Her feelings may be con- 
ceived, when it is known that she was in a 
reat measure acquainted with the cause of her 
brother’s sudden illness; and it was her painful 
duty to sit and listen to many unconscious disclo- 
sures of the most afflicting nature. This latter 
circumstance furnished the first source of unea- 
siness to Mr. Warningham, on recovering the 
exercise of his rational faculties; he was exces- 
sively agitated at the idea of his having alluded 
to, and described the dissipated and profligate 
scenes ef his college life, and when he had once 
compelled me to acknowledge that his sister and 
other relations were apprised of the events which 
led to his illness, he sunk into moody silence for 
some time, evidently scourging himself with the 
heaviest self-reproaches, and presently exclaimed 
—*Well, doctor, thus you see, has 

** Even handed justice 

Compell’d the poison’d chalice to my lips,” 
and I have drunk the foul draught to the dregs! 
Yet though I would at this moment lay down 
half my fortune to blot from their memories 
what they must have heard me utter, I shall sub- 
mitin silence—I have richly earned it—I now, 
however, bid farewell for ever to debauchery— 
rofligacy—dissipation, for ever.” [interrupted 
tan by saving, I was not aware, nor were his 
relatives, that he had been publicly distinguishe1 
as a debauchee. “Why, Doctor,” he replied, 





“possibly not—there may be others who have ex- 
posed themselves more absurdly than T have— 
who have drunk and raked more—but mine has 
been the vile profligacy of the heart—the dissi- 
pation of the feelings. Butit shallcease! God 
knows I never thoroughly enjoyed it, though it 
has occasioned me a delicious sort of excitement, 
which has at length nearly destroyed me. I have 
clambered out of the scorching crater of Etna, 
scathed, but not consumed. I will now descend 
into the tranquil vales of virtue, and never, 
never leave them!” He wept—for he had not 
vet recovered the tone or mastery of his feelings. 
These salutary thoughts ied to a permanent re- 
formation; his illness had produced its effect.— 
One other thing there was that yet occasioned 
him disquietude and uncertanty; he said he felt 
bound to seek the “satisfaction” from Captain 
——! | and all around him, to whom he hinted 
it, scouted the idea, and he himself relinquished 
it on hearing that Captain had called often 
during his illness, and left many cards, with the 
mostanxious enquiries after his health, and in a 
day or two had a private interview with Mr. 
Warningham, when he apologized in the most 
prompt and handsome manner for his violent 
conduct, and expressed the liveliest regrets at the 
serious consequences with which it had been at- 
tended. 

Mr. Warningham, to conclude, recovered but 
slowly; and as soon as his weakness would admit 
of the journey, removed to the family house in 
——shire; from whence he went to the seaside. 
and staid there till the close of the autumn, read- 
ing philosophy, and some of the leading writers 
on morals. He was married in October, and set 
off for the Continent in the spring. His consti- 
tution, however, had received ashock from which 
it never recovered; and two years after Mr. 
Warningham died of a decline at Genoa. 





——_——_——» -—-—- 
EARLY AFFECTIONS. 
T wap been walking with my little boy-- 
My second one, just past his second year— 
And talking seriously; for even a child, 
So young, oft loves and wears the serious mood, 


Adopting it most naturally and sweetly. 
I had been telling him, that if he proved 
A good, obedient boy, loving and mild, 


And innocent, he would be loved of God, 


And God would take him up at last to Heaven. 
fle knows that Heaven’s a glorious happy place; 
What more, indeed, do any of us know ? 
And his eye brightened, as it answered mine: 
But soon an anxious shade passed o’er its light, 
And looking steadfastly, he said, 

‘¢ And brother too ?’’ 


My child, my precious child! 
Letit be ever thus. Still crave to share 
All happiness, reward, and holiness, 
With him; and we, your parents, will be blessed. 
GREENWOOD. 
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PRIZE TALE.To the following, written 
by HARRIET A. ALLYN, East Bridgewater, 
Masse, has been awarded the premium offer= 
ed by the publisher of the Casket, for the best 
original Tales ‘ 

A TALE OF THE OLD COLONY. 

“ Suppose, Henry, we call on Aunt Rachel, 
and employ her fortune-telling skill in reference 
to your intended journey.”’ 

‘¢ Folly! Susan, what folly! to suppose that an 
old woman like her, merely because her predic- 
tions of famine, shipwreck and tempest, have 
sometimes been verilied, can really interpret tke 
mystical page of the future, which science and 
philosophy have studied in vain. It is only the 
uneducated, superstitious sons of the plough, and 
the simple daughters of the dairy, who harbour 
such a belief.’’ 

‘* Well, [ am but a simple daughter of the 
dairy, and my memory, short as it is, reacheth 
back to the day, when you was but a son of the 
plough; therefore, I think we may go in.”’ 

They had ascended the steep path that led to 
Aunt Rachel’s dwelling, which was truly in keep- 
ing with her character. Standing upon the very 
peak of a promontory that boasted only a few 
stinted pines, and now and then a clump of low, 
tangled bushes, it commanded a view at once 
wild and pleasant. On one side laid the town of 
Plymouth; the white buildings of the village, 
contrasted with the dark, gambol-roofed dwel- 
lings scattered here and there upon the shore, 
forcibly reminding one of the stern pilgrims and 
their more polished descendants. On the other, 
far as the eye could see, spread the bay; its blue 
expanse relieved by islands, seeming in the dis- 
tance like ocean birds at rest upon its bosom; 
and the small vessels that might ever be seen 
daneing over the waters, light and frail as the 
playthings of the naiade beneath. It was origi- 
nally erected for the occasional use of fishermen, 
and nothing around it save a pile of brushwood 
and a few broken pieces of timber, the remains 
of shipwrecks and decayed boats, indicated a 
constant residence. 

As they paused a moment at the door, they 
could distinctly survey, through the narrow lead 
window, the sole occupant of this rude dwelling. 
Aunt Rachel was sitting on one side of the fire- 
place; her arms folded on her breast; her eyes 
‘ixed in a musing gaze in the fire, which seemed 
fast going the way of all the world--to dust 
and ashes. Its fitful blaze sometimes shooting 
up in vivid streaks, and then sinking intoa low, 
curling blue flame, round the black and half- 
consumed sticks of wood, was the only light the 
room aflorded; and it fell in trembling glances 
on her face, reflecting her figure on the opposite 
wall in a thousand distorted and fantastical va- 
riety of forms. One foot rested on the whee! 
that stood beside her, and the half-spun flax on 
the distaff showed she had, in the depths of her 
abstraction, forgotten her employment, from 


which and her fortune-telling profits she chiefly | 


derived her subsistence. They could hear her 

voice half singing, half humming, an old, well- 

known sailor song. She ceased as they opened 
4 





the door, and after placing chairs for them and 
lighting the pine knot, which, placed in a niche of 
the fire-place, served as a candle, she resumed 
her occupation at the wheel in silence. The 
room had less an air of comfort than is seen usu- 
ally among even the poorest dwellings of New 
England. A round table, turned back against 
the wall, in one corner; a dark, stained bureau, 
deprived of one leg and most of its ornaments, 
by long service, in another; a bed, covered with 
a striped woollen coverled, in the third; and a 
few high-backed, flag-bottomed chairs, being its 
only furniture. 

‘Quite literary,’’? observed Henry, in an under 
tone, to Susan, directing her eyes to the walls 
of the room, which in truth presented a curious 
appearance. Strips of old ‘‘Centinels,’’ odd 
leaves of ‘‘Low’s Almanac,’’ and here and there 
a page or two from the ‘‘Psalter,’’ pasted on to 
exclude the air, which found too free an entrance 
through the cracks and vacancies in the plas- 
tering, nearly covered three sides; while over 
the fireplace appeared, for ornament as well as 
use, ballads, songs, and various bits of poetry, 
cut from books and papers, interspersed with 
pictures from the same source, dates of remark- 
able shipwrecks and cold days, and an innume- 
rable number of figures, to which an observer 
could find ne clue, though doubtless of great im- 
portance to the maker. Aunt Rachel under- 
stood enough of human nature to know that 
men naturally pay more deference to what is out 
of the common way, than to every day appear- 
ances. And this manner of living, at the same 
time that it gratified her singular taste, added 
not a little to her popularity in her profession. 
Those who sought her aid living for the most 
part in the neighboring towns, it required but lit- 
tle exertion and inquiry on her part to become 
intimate both with their characters and situa- 
tions. Toa memory stored with all the tales of 
shipwrecks and disasters that had occurred on 
the coast for many years, together with the whole 
| calendar of signs and omens peculiar to the times 
in which she lived, she added an accurate obser- 

vation of the weather. And to this last, perhaps, 
| she owed her high re putation—high, indeed, for 
| searce a person in the vicinity but acknowledged 
that ‘*Aunt Rache,’’ as she was termed, **most 
| always guessed right.”” We of the present time 
| may laugh at this credulity of our grandsires and 
| grandmothers, but we should remember that our 
| country was less enlightened then than now.— 
| They had huskings and quiltings, instead of Ly- 
ceums and reading societies; read the Bible in- 
stead of Wright, and Watts instead of Willis.— 
Young ladies spun rolls instead of rhymes, and 
| old ladies wove satinett instead of scanda!.— 
| Even our youths of eighteen can prove, in the 
twinkling of an eye, that the Bible is a cheat and 
injurious to morals,and that the human mind 
ia, without doubt, the human mind! That was 
the age of credulity—this, of reason. I say this 
to excusc Susan White in the eyes of my read- 
ers, for she did believe in Aunt Rache}’s skill. 
Not that she thought there was any thing really 
ominous to be seen in a pack of eards, otr he 
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grounds of a teacup; but she did think that a 
person like her, possessing discernment, quick 
to discover the peculiar traits of character by 
which the actions are governed; an eye watchful 
to observe conversations and manners in hours 
men whenare thrown off their guard, and an un- 
derstanding shrewd to judge how misfortunes or 
prosperity would influence them, might possess a 
knowledge of the future. 

‘*Can you tell fortunes by candle-light?” in- 
quired Henry. 


‘<I can do my best,’ coolly answered Rachel, 
who had on their entrance banished the sadness 
depicted on her countenance when alone, and 
assumed the reserved deportment, the mysteri- 
ous look, and the calm, confident tone, which 
she found so important in adding weight to her 
assertions. 

‘‘Well, then, there is for mine,’’ said he, toss- 
ing a piece of money into her lap. ‘‘I pay be- 
fore hand, to insure a good one.”’ 

She drew a well .worn pack of cards from the 
large striped linen pocket suspended by her side, 
and presenting them to him, desired him to wish 
and cut. 

‘‘What shall I wish?—may I wish youa merry 
Christmas, Aunt Rachel?’’ 

‘* Do not trifle. Wish not at all till you are 
more serious. ”’ 

He put a Sunday face on,’’ anddid asshe had 
cirected. 

‘A journey lies before you.” 

‘‘True, but can you tell me how long a one.’’ 


‘It may be long, but I shouldthink not. Your 
wish was concerning it. The object is of impor- 
tance, and you will be successful.’’ 

‘« Thanks for that.”’ 


‘* You will be successful, but success will be 
your greatest evil. Here is love—a great deal 
of love. The two red tens—you will marry.’ 

‘‘How discerning!’’ said Henry, looking arch- 
ly at Susan. 

‘*Silence, if you would have me go on. Here 
is wealth—but, spades! spades! there will be 
disappoimtment and sorrow. He that, when a 
child, ever found the sweetest berries on the 
highest bushes,will never be contented till he has 
the highest; and he that climbs high trees often 
becomes dizzy and falls. Ace of spades! Here 
is disgrace and death. Are you satisfied, young 
man?’’ casting on him a look of contempt—for 
nothing offended her more than jesting at her 
pretensions. 

‘* Satisfied with a vengeance! A pretty for- 
tune, truly. My very good is my hurt. I 
have love and matrimony—svrrow and death— 
and that is most men’s fortune. Yes, I am sa- 
tistfied. Now let us hear yours, Susan.’’ 


Susan cut the cards into the three requisite 
packs, and handed them to her. She looked 
them over in silence, till, aftera long pause, she 
eaid, or rather sung, - 

“ Merrily sing young birds in spring, 
But summer will come along; 

And one may find the other, so kind, 
Has ebapgec his mate and gong.” 





“Poetry, by heavens!’ cried Henry. But oné 
might have known your fortune would never 
have been plain prose, like mine.”’ 

‘* Here is something of the same kind,’’ said 
Susan, taking up a tattered song book from the 
table. 

** Let me search it,’’ said Henry; ‘‘perhaps it 
contains the mystery of her art itself.’’ 

‘*Be careful!’ exclaimed the old woman, ris- 
ing. ‘*It is of more value than every book of 
Greek and Latin ye have set your eyes on these 
ten years put together. Poor*David!”’ she con- 
tinued, in a softened tone, ‘the loved it even as 
the old boat he had fished in so many years.— 
That went with him in the gale off the Cape. 
This was left here, and many a dark winter night, 
when I could hear the storm beating, and the 
waves breaking on the wrecks yonder, and [ 
knew he was on them, it was a companion to 
me. And when he was lost I kept it for his 
sake, for it was the only thing that belonged to 
him that was left upon the land. Laugh, if you 
will, young man; but mark my words—he that 
can jest at another’s love will never: prove faith- 
ful to his own.” 

She returned to her employment, to hide the 
tears of mingled sadness and vexation that stole 
down her cheek; and her wheel went round with 
increased velocity till they left the house. 

Susan White, whose fortune had been thus 
foretold, was one of the fairest daughters of the 
Olid Colony. Not ‘‘perfectly beautiful’’—she 
was by no means one of your perfect characters. 
If she had been, I should not have selected her 
for a heroine, for 1 could never sketch a portrait 
for which I had seen no original. I shall not 
describe her features. Expression was their 
greatest beauty, and that expression was ever 
varying. Even when her thoughts were not ex- 
pressed by words, one might trace their purport 
in her countenance, over which joy and sadness 
flitted as rapidly as sunlight and shadow over a 
clear lake on an April day. To say, in the ac- 
customed phrase, that she had known “ better 
days,’’ would be saying falsely. She had never 
known happier. But one might easily see her 
education was above what fell to the lot of girls 
in general sixty years ago. It would not be un- 
derstood a ‘‘finished education.’’ She knew no- 
thing of French, painting, sonnetizing, and 
boarding school accomplishments; nor had she 
ever Jearned music. But she sang—and her’s 
was the music of the heart, not hand. With no 
master but nature, no rules but those of taste, it 
was like the carol of the spring robin—light, 
free and joyoue—the language of a heart too 
happy to express itself in mere words. Often, 
as old Matthew White sat by his twilight fire, 
depressed in spirit and tired with a hard day’s 
toil, her merry tones, as she tripped round the 
house, singing catches of the tunes that had been 
familiar to him in his youth, would, even while 
they cheered him, draw tears to his eyes, little 
used as they were to weeping. By the way, 
there is something peculiarly touching in those 





old songs, when sung by one who truly enters 
into the spirit of the composer. To me there is 
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/ arm even in the lameness and oddity of the | the manly traits of his character. During the 
thymes—a carelessness about most of them, that | first two years he was her almost constant com- 
insensibly transports me back to the harmless | 


freedom and hilarity of the moonlight husking 
scene; to the shrewd insinuations and merriment 
of the quilting party. And in those that so bald- 
ly utter forth anathemas against royalty and op- 
pression, you may trace the same feelings which 
more excited, supported by act, what the free 
heart suggested in song. We rarely hear them 
now, save from some voice whose broken ener- 
gy reminds us that the few in whose memories 
they are still treasured, must soon pass away— 
their songs, their pleasures,} themselves, alike 
forgotten. Never was voice better adapted to 
them than Susan’s; and this rude poetry was to 
her what the sweet and heart-felt effusions of 
Burns, and the passionate imaginings of Byron, 
would have been at a later day. Under a fa- 
ther’s care, she had received the greatest benefit 
of wealth—an useful education: and though his 
death deprived her of that care and a home, 
when only twelve years old, she still continued 
to improve herself in the studies she had com- 
menced, but which at that time were deemed 
_ unnecessary for girls like her, and did not enter 
into the requisites of common school education. 


The change of situation from the elegance of 
her native home, to the unpolished family of her 
uncle, a comfortable farmer, for a while check- 
ed her gay bursts of laughter. But the weight 
must have been great indeed that could for any 
length of time have repressed spirits as elastic 
as hers. Left a pennyless orphan, she had been 
received even asa child. She knew that it must 
be her home, and her laugh soon echoed through 
the sedate looking dwelling of her uncle, light 
as ever. There was a refinement in her mind 
and manners that distinguished her from the 
homespun, though not less amiable, daughters 
of the neighbourhood; and in her uncle’s house, 
she seemed like a flower that chance had plant- 
sed in a wilderness. It was her nature to love 
whatever around her had aught in it that could 
be loved, and of course to wish fer a return.— 
She saw that, to be loved, she must be useful, 
and she soon initiated herself into most of the 
mysteries of housekeeping. Beside her actual 
usefulness, she was ever at hand to perform those 
trifling ofices of kindness and love which win 
the affections more than greater benefits, and to 
smooth those little roughnesses that will occur 
in every family. If her aunt could not thread 
her needle, or her uncle needed a dry pair of 
stockings or coat, or either of the five sons had 
a stock to be folded or clothing to be darned, 
Susan was ever readytodo it. Of all these ser- 
vices, none were performed with a sweeter smile 


or greater alacrity than those for Henry, the | 


second son, a youth of her own age. 


admit of his sharing in their hardier labors, and 
consequently a great part of his time was passed 
within doors. As is generally the case, it had 





panion. If she rambled over the fields in search 
of berries, he was her pioneer and assistant; and 
when he returned from a fishing or gunning ex- 
cursion, she ever was the first to meet him at the 
door to inquire of his success, and listen with 
interest to all the mishaps and little adventures 
of the day. For her were procured the most 
curious and beautiful sea-shells, and for her re- 
a the finest peach-plums and the fairest 
ruit, 


It was at this time that Mr. White, after long 
consultation with his wife, resolved, ‘‘as Henry 
was good for nothing else,’’ to give him a libe- 
raleducation. He commenced the study of the 
languages with the minister, and after due time 
was pronounced ‘‘fit for college.’? His studies 
had opened a new source of pleasure, and it had 
been his delight to communicate to Susan what- 
ever he found amusing or instructive, and now 
and then to cheer a winter evening by reading 
to her the old novel or poem that chance threw 
in his way. These were happy days to both; 
but as time wore on, Susan began to think that, 
though he was her cousin, her unreserved man- 
ners and sisterly fondness towards him was very 
improper. She also found out that it was very 
indecent for her to sit in the large arm chair 
with him, when want of room round the fire 
forced them‘to close quarters; or to allow him 
to arrange her long dark tresses, as he often 
playfully did. She grew reserved—said less— 
blushed more—and became a great deal more 
thoughtful. These were odd symptoms, to be 
sure, and Susan never once dreamed of the diz- 
ease they belonged to. Hey dears! Girls now- 
a-days are not so ignorant, thanks to the pre- 
sent system of education. Henry loved her as 
a sister, he thought—he never had a sister, or 
perhaps he would have discovered a diflerence 
in the sentiments. ‘The time came for bim te 
leave home. She tried to be cheerful—but, de- 
spite her endeavor, a tear would often fall upon 
the linen she was carefully folding in his trunk. 
He went; and never was day so long to Susan 
White as that succeeding his departure. She 
went through her accustomed round of duties— 
but many were the mistakes and disasters of that 
day. Things were put in the wrong place; and 
Mrs. White’s large pewter platter, that bore the 
initials of no less than three generations, was 





accicentally thrown down, by which it received 
a most disfiguring dent, to the no small lamenta- 
tion of the good lady, who venerated this heir- 
_loom as deeply as the gentry across the water 
' do the swords of their titled ancestors. She sang 
little; and at night, when they gathered round 
the fire, and her eye rested on his vacant place, 


His con- | she felt for the first time how dreary the world 
stitution, less robust than his brothers, did not | 


would be without him. Her dejection passed 
unnoticed. None knew how often the old faimi- 
| ly clock, as it struck twelve, found her waking. 

None knew how violently her heart palpitateci 


imparted a feminine delicacy to his manners, ' while her uncle was reading his first letter, nor 
and softened without degrading into effeminacy | how often she read it when left to herself. 
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Years passed away. Henry’s collegiate and 
professional education was finished. The lively, 
interesting boy, had changed into the noble, 
fascinating young man, no less charming in the 
eyes of Susan. It is almost needless to say that, 
in that space of parting sorrows, absent regrets 
and blissful meetings, he had discovered there is 
a friend dearer than a sister, and breathed his 
discovery to her; and when he left his native 
town, a few days after their visit to Aunt Ra- 
chel, to seek fame, wealth, and home, in the 
wide world, it was with the promise that, when 
found, she would share it with him. 


His jfirst letter—and who can tell how ar- 
dently it was wished for—told her that he had 
obtained a respectable situation in New York. 
It was full of bright anticipations for the future, 
and tender recollections of the past. Month 
chased month in their ceaseless course, and each 
succeeding one brought tidings of his success in 
his profession, to cheer Susan in her loneliness, 
Yes, loneliness! for when the thoughts are ab- 
sent on love’s mission, what society are those 
around, let them be ever so gay or numerous? 
He was fast gaining wealth and fame—but ‘ ’tis 
home where’er the heart is,’ and that he had 
not yet found. A year and a half had thus gone, 
and then his letters became less frequent, and 
Susan thought—love may be blind to failings, 
but oh how quick-sighted to coldness!—that she 
could discern a difference in his manner of writ- 
ing. She read them againand again. What he 
said was wellenough. It might be chance— 
perhaps he was depressed in spirit—but then he 
wrote he was ‘‘very successful and very happy.” 
** Very successful’’—and she thought of Aunt 
Rachel’s prediction—‘“‘success will be your great- 
est evil.’’ Very happy!—sure she ought to be 
pleased that he was happy, and she knew not 
why she was not. But he need not have 
said very happy--once he could not have been 
‘‘very happy’’ without her. A long time passed 
ere another came, and then it was to his father. 
The sheet was well filled—but what a disap- 
pointment to the affections are such letters! He 
described the city, andthe characters then cele- 
brated whom he had seen—he spoke of public 
affairs at some length, and merely said in a post- 
script, that he would have written to Susan, 
but business hurried him during the morning, and 
he was engaged to a pleasure party to Brooklyn 
the rest of the day. ‘* Business and a pleasure 
party,” she repeated to herself, and burst into 
tears. She feared that he would become involv- 
ed in the dissipation of the city—that disgrace 
would fnllow—but her worst fear she would not 
acknowledge even to her own heart. She could 
not donbt his faith to her—the very thought was 
doing him injustice; and she resolved to banish 
it from her mind. His next would do him jua- 
tice, and she looked forward to its coming with 
hope and anxiety. Three months—three long 
nionths of expectation and disappointment— 
passed, and it came. It was constrained and 
unhappy. Business called him to Bostoa, and 
he was coming home for a short time. Susan’s 
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heart bounded at the words ‘‘coming home”’— 
but oh, how fearfully it sank at the next sen- 
tence! He was married to a young lady, rich, 
beautiful, and accomplished; and-he should bring 
his bride with him! She did not faint, but the 
color forsook her lips while she gazed on the 
words, to find in them some jest—some artifice 
—some contradiction to the obvious meaning. 


There was none; and it was the trath that he 
was married! Her uncle read the letter and ex- 
claimed——‘* Why, now I am astonished! What 
could ail the boy to marry a York lady, that 
won’t do half the sarvice of asmart, active Yan- 
kee gal, like Susan! Well, larning makes some 
wise, but a great many foolish: and wilful boys 
will have their own way, in spite of fate and 
their fathers.’”” Mrs. White was amazed—she 
always went one degree higher in her emotions 
than her husband. “I am amazed! whoever 
heard of such a thing as his leaving Susan when 
she’d got her linen above half made. But ’twont 
be lost, for there’s young Winthrop will take 
you any day, and be glad of the chance; and 
a likely, pretty lad he is, too. Buta city lady, 
rich, beautiful, and accomplished! I dont spose 
there’ll be any thing here half smart enough for 
her. I’ll do up my mob-cap, and make things 
look as well asI can, at any rate; and if she 
turns up her nose at the old house, she may go 
to abetter one.’? Susan’s thoughts, too, were 
on how she should receive him. She could not 
meet him as she used to; she could not meet him 
as.a mere cousin; but she thought she could 
meet him with cold reserve; and this last she 
resolved on. Mrs. White sat about preparing, 
and in the bustle in which she put the house- 
hold, her feelings were little noticed. The day 
arrived in which he was expected. Susan had 
placed every thing in the room as it used to be, 
even to the books on the table where he sat and 
read to her, and had seated herself by the fire, 
in vain telling herself to be calm. Her back 
was towards the window, and notwithstanding 
her aunt’s frequent trips to look out, and excla- 
mations of—‘*‘{ should sartanly think they would 
come by this time, if they were comin to-day’? — 
she would not once suffer her eyes to look for 
them. But when in breathless haste she cried 
‘they are come,” her work was instinctively 
thrown from her. She met him; and for the 
moment that her hand was clasped in his, wife, 
reserve, and all were forgotten. He passed to 
his father; and the bright glow of expectation 
faded instantly from her cheek, as the words 
‘“‘my wife’? fell upon her ear. She found her way 
to her chamber, and sank into a chair. She felt 
nothing, but that she was under the same roof 
with him; that she had seen him; that he was 
married. She heard his voice from below—it 
was the same—the voice that had ever been 
music to her ear. Her heart swelled with the 


tide of returning recollections almost to burst- 
ing. She threw herself on the bed, and bitter 
tears came to her relief. She rose composed; 
and summoning all her pride, her native dignity 
and her assumed reserve, she joined the family, 
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who, in a joyous, eager group, were gathered 
round the returned son’ and brother. He did 
not appear to notice her entrance, and she took 
a seat among them. His countenance was much 
altered. His eye was less bright, and there were 
traces of care upon his fair, open brow; and on 
his cheek was the flush of dissipation too plain 
to be mistaken. She turned from him to his 
wife. Her features were regular and beautiful, 
and they were always regular and beautiful.— 
Her eyes, whether she conversed or was silent, 
had the same downcast, pretty expression—the 
rose on her cheek bloomed morning and night, 
summer and winter, alike; and her voice had the 
same affected mildness and sweetness on all oc- 
casions. Hers was just the kind of beauty which 
Moore describes, as 
————"“unchangingly bright, 

Like the long sunny lapse of a summer day’s light, 

Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 

Till love falls asleep in the sameness of splendor.” 


She was dressed in the extreme of fashion, and 
with taste. Vet, as Susan watched every look 
andaction with intense earnestness, she could 
not help asking where was the fascination that 
had been so pewerful—for that any thing but 
greater love could have induced him to forget 
his early attachment, never crossed her mind.— 
She thought, too, that she did not appear to 
love him as he might have been loved—and 
treated him rather as a protector, or travelling 
companion, than a companion for life. He was 
very lively, very talkative, and very attentive to 
his wife. But his laugh was changed—it seemed 
forced, and had nothing of the merry sound that 
had so often rang throughghe house. Evening 
came—a winter evening—and as she looked 
upon his seemingly gay and unconcerned coun- 
tenance, she asked herself if it were indeed pos- 
sidle that he had forgotten every thing connect- 
ed with the happy days of his youth, and that 
memory could awaken no chord in the heart that 
had once been so susceptible. She remembered 
not that Henry had been in the world’s school, 
and had well learned its first lesson—deception. 

Unable to endure a situation so trying to her 
feelings, she left the room, and throwing on her 
cloak, she sought the free air to regain her com- 
posure. She walked rapidly on, as if to flee from 
herself and memory, till she found herself near 
Aunt Rachel’s dwelling. She turned from it, 
as her prophecy crossed her mind. She had re- 
traced her path but a little distance, when ap- 
proaching footsteps caused her to look up, and 
she beheld Henry within a few yards of her.— 
She quickened her steps, and was passing him 
in silence, when he caught her hand. She en- 
deavored to withdraw it without speaking. 

**Susan!’’ he exclaimed, in a voice of agita- 
tion, ‘we have met once more, and after so long 
an absence, will you not speak to me?” 

In vain were her endeavours to speak with 
calmness; the words died upon her lips. At 
Jength she replied in a tone of determined re- 
pulse—**Are you not married?’ 


4i 


** Do not curse the hour:—Though we are se- 
parated, it was your own act; the impulse o! 
your own: heart.”’ 

‘© It was not—I was forced to it by circum- 
stances. To-morrow I shall leave this place 
forever. I followed you to meet you alone, and 
without disguise. Stay one moment, for we may 
never meet again!”’ 

‘© And why should you wish to? The circum- 
stances that forced you to love should have 
taught you to forget.” 

‘* Forget! can the heart forget what has ever 
been, nay, now is, dearer to it than life? Would 
to God I were this moment free, and I would 
prove that earth has nothing which I would not 
sacrifice for you. Listen to me one moment.’’ 
‘* Henry, we can never meet as we have met. 
You are the husband of another; and, what 
ever was the cause of your union, the language 
of love shail never again pass between us. »{ 
was an erphan—alone in the world—you was 
friend, brother, every thing to me; and I repaid 
you with all I had to give—the undivided aiiec- 
tion of my heart. Memory paints no scene 
where you were not present, no pleasure which 
youdid notshare. Perhaps 1 was too confiding, 
for | had not even a passing doubt of your truth. 
Then had you been in poverty or disgrace, |! 
would have gloriedin sharing it with you. But 
now, if you were this moment free, 1 would re 
ject the hand that had once been the pledge of @ 
vow that the heart did not acknowledge.” 

** Oh! Susan, you know not how much f have 
suffered. You do not know how great was the 
temptation: | was a poor adventurer and I sought 
friends among the wealthy and proud. [I flatter- 
ed them and they. patronized me.. I mixed with: 
the selfish and heartless beings of a gay and dis- 


ed in their expensive pleasures, till I found my- 
self beset with duns on every side; I fled them 
till [could do so no longer. I saw but one way 
to escape them—I married for money—yes, for 
money solely. Did you think I could léve that 
piece of souless marble?” : 

‘*And could you thus degrade yourself foz 
wealth?”’ 

‘¢ You have not yet heard the worst. Within 
one week after my marriage her father became 
a bankrupt, and she worth not a farthing in the 
world. I was forced to fly from my creditors.— 
Scenes like those soon harden the heart; and | 
thought that I could meet even you, without 
mere than a passing pang of regret. I thought 
too, that in a world, where interest was the go- 
verning principle, your love forme, pérhaps, was 
influenced by it: but this day has taught me that 
there is a love that knows no fellowship w-th this 
chilling principle. This 1 have forfeited forever. 
and my reward is to live among men where in- 
terest ig the only chord that binds one being to 
another.’’ 

‘* Enough! Henry; I have heard too long—’’ 


‘© Was the old woman’s prophecy right or wrong? 





‘* fam: curses on.the hour!’’ 
4* 


Has not the bird changed his mate and song?” 
nterrupted a oice from behind them. Both 


sipated circle, till I became one of them. I saw 
myself admired, my society courted, and I join- 
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satarted, and aunt Rachel, who had overheard 
the latter part of their conversation, without 
pausing to say more, passed on to her dwelling. 


‘** Yes,”’ said Henry, as he looked after her, 
** mine is all fulfilled but the last—death—and 
when ot where I fulfil that I care not.’’ 


Susan turned from him to hide the feelings 
that were fast gaining the mastery over her, and 
without again trusting her voice to bid him fare- 
well, she pursued her way rapidly towards home. 


She retired without seeing the family, and in 
a short time she heard his voice below in con- 
versation, inthe same lively unconcerned tone as 
before he left the house. 


She could not see him the following morning, 
and he departed, to enter on for other scenes, 
to seek forgetfulness in dissipation, to hide an 
unhappy heart beneath the garment of gaiety— 
to be a man of the world. 


Now, reader, what think you became of Su- 
san White. For a while her voice was not 
heard singing around the house, her step was 
more thoughtful, her merry laugh rarely heard, 
and her cheek very pale. Her affections had 
been cast back upon her, and fora time she sank 
under the weight; but soon, instead of indulging 
in vain repining and melancholy, she turned her 
thoughts to calm reflection. The man that was 
capable of so much deception could never have 
made her happy; and one that would sacrifice 
his affections, his happiness, for the gratification 
of pride, and the love of splendor, she could not 
but despise. She could be nothing to him in fu- 
ture. Though his love had been awakened by 
meeting her, she knew that, in the gay and bust- 
Jing scenes of active life, he would forget her, 
and that her name would be remembered but as 
a thing to be banished from his mind. She re- 


_solved to obliterate his image from her heart; to 


remove every thing in her power that reminded 
her of him. The letters he had written her she 
read for the last time; and, one by one, deliber. 
ately Cdmmitted them to the flames. True, 


-every word was impressed on her memory, but 


that was not like seeing them in his own writing. 
Her hand trembled as she read the last, but she 
cast it upon the fire. She watched their first 
kindling, their bright blaze, and in a moment 
the particles of tinder and ashes alone remained 
of what had caused so many joys and sorrows. 
‘* Fit emblem, indeed!’’ she exclaimed, as she 
turned away. She next came to his gifts—mere 
trifles of themselves—but of what value to her 
heart! She had received them either as parting 
tokens of remembrance or in moments of pecu- 
liar happiness. Each had a little history of its 
own, and a train of sad, yet sweet recollections. 
These too, even the carefully treasured wild 
flower he had gathered for her on Rachel’s Rock, 
at moonlight, were given to the flames. She 
jast came to a lock of his hair and a ring—a 
broken one. Could she part with these? She 
clasped them in her hank and. burst into tears. 


Resolutions, firmness, all fled, and she thought | 





but of Henry—the long cherished idol of he- 
soul—his words, his looks, when he gave them 
to her, and her heart seemed bursting with the 
agonizing thought that he was lost to her for- 
ever. But the feelings once brought into sub- 
jection by reflection are easily subdued. Asham- 
ed of her weakness, she recovered herself, and 
folding them in a paper, directed them to him 
without a word of remembrance or reproach, or 
even her name. 


To give all these up wasa hard task; it was 
the funeral of love, and when it was over she 
felt a kind of quiet relief, yet a sad vacancy in her 
heart. I have before said that Susan was 
formed to love, and now when the all engross- 
ing object had been removed, the kind assidu- 
ities and respectful, yet tender attentions of 
young Winthrop at first soothed, then pleased 
and gratified, and finally did much towards sup- 
plying Henry’s place in her thoughts. She was 
proud spirited, and she wished to prove to the 
world—that is her world—that she needed not 
the sympathy and humiliating pity, that they so 
freely bestowed. Not that any rejoiced in her 
disappointment; but those shrewd neighbors who 
had ‘* all along seen how she would come out”’ 
really pitied poor Susan; but what could she ex- 
pect of a college fellow. 


‘* Pitied! I detest the word; what is it but 
another name for scorn? ‘The hatred, the ma- 
lice, the ridicule of the world—vent it on me if 
they will; but their ‘‘pity!’’ let them reserve that 
for the ragged wretch, the degraded outcast by 
the road side, and for the reptile they inadvert- 
antly crush in their path. 


Winthrop she had ever highly respected.— 
She now felt she could highly esteem, nay, even 
love him. Not with that enthusiastic love with 
which reason nas nothing to do, for which we 
would sacrifice kindred, life, and every thing 
that makes lifeendurable. his she had felt for 
Henry—and this can never be felt but once.— 
Her love for Winthrop was that where the heart 
sanctions the choice reason has made; and which 
oftener proves that 


** Which cheers life’s latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age,” 


than the former. She married him. Say not, 
my dear sentimental reader, that one who had 
loved truly can never be happy with another; 
for could you have seen Susan White thirty 
years after, her dark tresses—dark, alas! no 
longer—hidden beneath a neat matronly cap, 
seated in the midst of comfort and plenty, sur- 
rounded with a goodly number of the smiling 
blessings of matrimony, you would never have 
dreamed that her thoughtful, yet pleasant coun- 
tenance, had ever been shaded by the gloom of 
disappointed love. And you, I doubt not, would 
have acknowledged the part she acted much 
better than if she had died for love or become a 
maniac, conformable to the rules of romance, 
or sued for **breach of promise,” conformable to 
the rules of modern practice. NELLA. 
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NO. 83. SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS. 
Names. Common Bloodroot. Fr. Sangumaire du 


Canada. Vulgar. Red Puccoon, Bloodwort, Redroot, 
Pauson, Tarmeric. 

Genus Sancuinarnia. Calyx two leaves deciduous. 
Corolla with seven to fourteen petals. Many stamina. 
Pistil oblong, stigma sessile bilobed. Capsule one cell- 
ed bivalve, seeds arrillate. 

Sp. Sanguinaria canadensis. L. Radical leaves cor- 
date, sinuate, multilobe, obtuse, scapes uniflore, petals 
oblong obtuse. 

DESCRIPTION. Root perennial, horizontal, fleshy 
and thick, knobby, with some fibres, brownish red out- 
side, pale within, emitting a bright orange juice; end 
truncate or obtuse, many buds sending off leaves and 
scapes. Leaves erect, on long channelled petioles, cor- 
date or subreniform, very smooth, sinuated into many 
rounded repand lobes, obtuse as well as the sinusses; 
color glaucous, almost white beneath, and reticulated by 
veins, Scapes erect, terete unfolded by the young 
leaves, one terminal flower. Calyx with two ovate, 
obtuse, and concave folioles, falling as soon as the corolla 
expands. Corolla spreading, commonly with eight 
white petals, oblong obtuse, four alternate internal ones, 
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alittle shorter, £tamens many and short, anthers ob- 
long, yellow. Pistil obleng, compressed. No style, 
stigma thick sessile, nearly bilobe. Capsule oblong, 
both ends acute, two valves. Seeds many, round, red, 


base with a white vermicular arilla. 


HISTORY. This genus named from its bloody root, 
has only one species known, with several varieties: 1. 
Parviflora. 2. Cespitosa. 3. Reniformis. 4. Repens. 
5. Multipetala, with double petals. 6. Stenopetala, with 
a narrow linear acute petals. Is it a new species? It 
is a vernal plant, blossoming in April and May, found 
in woods from Canada to Lonisiana, Florida, and Mis- 
souri. It is handsome, but inodorous. When the plant 
is in blossom, the leaves are small; they continue to 
grow larger afterwards. 

PROPERTIES. The root is the officinal part: it is 
one of the most valuable medical articles of our coun- 
try, and already begins to be introduced into general 
practice. It isan acrid narcotic, emetic, deobstruent, 
diaphoretic, expectorant, vermifuge, escharotic, and at 
the same time stimulant, tonic. ‘The chemical analysis 
has detected in it chinconin, a resin, an acrid gum resin, 
gallic acid, fecula, extractive and a peculiar bitter alkali 
callea Sangusnarine, by Dana, which is of an orange 
color, and forms colored salts with acids. Alcohol dis- 
solves the color of the root better than water; paper and 
cloth dipt in these solutions are dyed of a salmon color. 
The Indians used the red juice to paint themselves, and 
dye or stain skins, baskets, &c. It has not yet been 
much used in dyeing, although it stains wool of a fine 
orange color; the mordants are alumine and muriosul- 
phate of tin, for silk, cotton, &c. The taste of this 
root is acrid and bitter, borning the mouth and throat; 
in powdering the dried root, the nose and throat are ef- 
fected. A large dose, from eight to twenty grains, is 
dangerous, causing heartburns, nausea, faintness, verti- 
go, dimness, and emesis. In small doses of two te four 
grains, it produces nausea without vomiting, and acce- 
lerates the circulation, while in minute doses of less than 
a grain, it acts like a tonic, and lessens the freqaency of 
the pulse like Digttalis, The best way to use it isin 
tincture, diluted in wine or other vehicles. ‘Ten drops 
of it acts as stimu'ant, diaphoretic, and deobstruent.— 
When used as an emetic, it expels the worms from the 
stomach. It is, however, a violent and dangerous eme- 
tic; milder ones are to be preferred. Schoepf men- 
tions that a decoction of the root was used in bites 
of serpents, jaundice, and in bilious diseases; these 
properties are doubtful. ‘Lhe juice being acrid and cor- 
rosive, was used for warts. Thatcher says it isthe base 
of Rawson’s biters, a remedy for jaundice. From thirty 
to eighty drops of the tincture in wine, twice a day, isa 
zood prophylacted for intermittents, marshy fevers, and 
inward fevers. It is very bitter, increases the appetite 
and tone of the stomach. But it is beneficial in many 
other diseases of the liver and lyngs, typhoid pneumonia, 
hooping cough, torpor of the liver, hydrothorax, croup, 
amenorrhea, asthma, peripneumonia trachealis, incipi- 
ent consumption, ulcerous sorethroat, cynanche tra- 
chealis, dysentery, inflammatory rheumatism, and exter- 
nally in ulcers, polypus of the nose, fleshy excresences 
and fungous tumors. 


Few medical plants unite so many useful properties; 
but it requires to be administered with skilful hands, and 
may become dangerous in empirical hands, Dr, Tully 
has investigated them very carefnily: he says that jt 
unites all the beneficial effects of Squills, Seneka root, 
Digitalis , Guayacum, and Ammoniacum, without their 
bad effects. In moderate doses, it excites the sangui- 
ferous and lymphatic systems. Spuffed in the nose it 
excites sneezing. Applied externally to ulcers or dis. 
eased skin, it promotes absorption and changes action, 
In severe and protracted cynanche, pneumonia, pertu- 
sis, pbthisis, &c. when the inflammatory symptoms are 
partly subdued, it acts as a tonic, expectorant, diapbos 
retic, and sedative, lesSening the palse from 112 to 80: 
Tully considers it as inestimable in these diseases, be- 
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cause it invigorates and strengthens the powers of the 
system, instead of weakening them. cae 

Externally, it is certainly a va'uable escharotic; either 
in powder or as a wash, it has cured ill conditioned ul- 
cers, with callous edges and ischorous discharges. It 
removes fungous tumors and excresences, nay, even soft 
polypus, by being used like snuff, and producing detu- 
mescence.. A host of physicians have recommended 
this root, snd none appears so well deserving of peculiar 
attention. Many rely entirely upon it to cure the croup, 
and give from ten to twelve grains of the powder so as 
to produce emesis. It has cured acute rheumatism, 
combined with gout: although it must become dangerous 
in active inflammation, because it is always somewhat 
stimulant. In confirmed phthisis, it is only a paliiative. 
It may beu:ed in powder, electuary, pills, syrup, ex- 
tract, decoction, wine tincture, and common tincture; 
but the doses must be regulated by the cases: it loses 
much of its strength by keeping, after powdering or 
preparing in any way; but the dry roots keep very 
well. 

Although the roots alone are commonly used, the 
leaves have some of the same properties, and are pow- 
erful, nay, deleterious stimulants. The farriers use them 
in diseases of horses, to make them sweat, shed their 
coat, &e. Whe seeds are violent narcotics, similar to 
those of Stramonium, producing fever, delirium, diluted 
pupil, Xe. ‘hey bave been used as incitants, diapho- 
relics, and diuretics, but are dangerous and deleterious. 
‘They are seldom collected, although the roots are com- 
monly collected in summer, when they are ripe. 








WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








A drunken Scotchman, returning from a fair, 
fell asleep by the road side, where a pig found 
him and began licking his mouth. Sawney roar- 
ed out ‘ wha’s kissin me noo? Ye see what it is 
to be well liket among the lasses!’ 


—_+—— 


BENEFITS OF ADVERSITY.—A smooth sea 
never made a skilful mariner; neither do unin- 
terrupted prosperity and success qualify for use- 
fulness or happiness.—The storms of adversity, 
like the storms of the ocean arouse the faculties, 
excite the invention, prudence, skill, and forti- 
tude of the voyager. The martyrs and confes- 
sors of ancient times in bracing their minds to 
outward calamity, acquired a loftiness of purpose, 
a moral heroism, that was worth a life of soft- 
ness and security. 

Being some time since in the company of a 
clever farmer, a bachelor of forty; he, in the 
eourse of conversation, said to me, ‘*Well, it al- 
ways seems strange to me, how they used to for- 
get one another so in Old Testament times— 
Abraham forgot Isaac, Isaac forgot Jacob, Jacob 
forgot .’ Tswallowed my thoughts whole, 
and chewed them at another time. 











A member of the Legislature, who indulged 
himself in afternoon naps, requested his friend to 
awaken him when the lumber act came on. He 
omitted it by forgetfulness, but accidentally gave 
him a jog as the house was discussing a bill to 
prevent fraud. Old sleepy-head started, rubbed 
his eyes, and exclaimed, ‘Mr. Speaker, a word 
or two upon that bill, for one half of my consti- 
tuents get their living no other way.’ 


SCHOOL OF FLORA.—WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A witness being called into court to testify in 
a certain cause then pending; on being asked 
what he knew of the matter, gave the following 
lucid evidence. He undertakes to relate a con- 
versation between himself and the defendant. 
** Pat! said he—What! said I— it’s cold, said 
he,—Faith it is, said I—Oho! said he—Ah! said 
I—the devil, said he—Whew (whistling) said I 
—And that’s all he told me upon the su.ject!!!”’ 
Modern dandies are so mahy duodecimos ina 
library, some gilt, some ornamented and carved, 
some without a title-page, many deficient, and 
few, very few, lettered. If there are not many 
bound in calf, depend on it there are many calves 
bound in the fetters of a few trinkets, 





CENSUS ANECDOTE. 

A marshal in the State of New York, on mak- 
ing a call at the house of one Cornwell, who, to 
use an eastern phrase, was at the time pretty 
well corned, enquired who was the head of the 
family. ‘She is,’ replied the man, pointing to 
his better part. You area boarder, I suppose, 
said the census man. ‘ Yes,I boards here, ex- 
cept drinking and lodging;’ and where do you 
drink and lodge? ‘1 drink at the grocery and 
lodge in the barn.’ 

DELICACY. 

A young lady who is known to be rather fae- 
tidious in her expression, being lately at a din- 
ner party, a gentleman who was carving a pair 
of ducks requested to be informed what part she 
preferred. His gravity was completely overset 
when she replied, ‘‘ 1’1] trouble you for a little 
of the Bosom.”’ 





A gentleman, one morning last week, asked 
a little barefoot boy, what his mother did for a 
living? ‘* She eats cold victuals, Sir,’? was his 
reply. 

An English Bull.—The following curious no- 
tice recently apppeared on Ludford church doer, 
Herts, previously read in the church: ‘This is to 
give notice, that no person is to be buried in 
this church-yard, but those /iving in the parish; 
those who wish to be buried, are desired to ap- 
ply to me, Ephraim Grubb, parish clerk.’ 





Mr. Bowker, a parish officer of Manchester, 
defrauded the town of £14,000 in fifteen vears. 
‘ He is,’ says the Lancashire folks, ‘too bad to 
be tried.” That is, he is too ill at present for 
examination. 


In another paper we hear of a convicted crimi- 


his illness: the physician having declared he 
could not venture out without risking his life. 





The New York Dandies wear shirt collars 
and ruffies made of paper. The ruffles are plait- 
ed with irons made for the purpoee, and look as 
well as cambric ones. They are worn but one 





day; and are sold for a cent a piece. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 45 


* You've a cowld, Mrs. Leary, dear!’ said one 
of the Irish haymakers to her crony. ‘Indeed, 
and its true for you, Mrs. Mahon!’ ‘And where 
would ye get that, honey?’ ‘Sure, and I slept 
in the field last night, and forgot to shut the 

ate.’ 
A young lady, at present residing in Norris- 
town, during her infancy was much entrusted io 
the care of a maiden aunt, to whom she became 
very much attached. She generally slept with 
her aunt, who made it a practice to instruct her 
in her prayers. One evening, kneeling at her 
aunt’s feet, her little hands raised towards her 
maker, she was repeating, after her aunt, the 
Lord’s prayer. When she came to the sentence, 
‘* Give us this day our daily bread,’’ she sud- 
denly dropt her little hands, and looking her 
aunt in the face, said, ** Aunt Mary, hadn’t we 
better ask him for a penny.”’ 








A red haired gentleman entering the house of 
his friend in this city observed a negro woman 
washing the door step, while her child, about 
three years old, was playing on the side walk. 
The gentleman sportively asked the little one if 
she was not afraid of getting tanned in the sun. 
‘* Run in, run in,’’ exclaimed the mother; ‘ if 
you stay out in this way, the next thing I shall 
see, you will have a red head. 





AMERICAN GRATITUDE. 


During the administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the transportation of convicts to this coun- 
try proved a very great grievance. Dr. Franklin 
wrote to the Minister the thanks of the colonies 
for the maternal care of Britain to the country, 
so strongly manifested in this instance! and, as 
a satisfactory proof of American gratitude, sent 
him a collection of rattle snakes, which he ad- 
vised him to have introduced into his majesty’s 
gardens at Kew, in order that they might propa- 
gate and increase—assuring him that they would 
be as beneficial to his majesty’s English domi- 
nions, as the British convicts were to America. 





JOSEPH’S BEAUTY. 

According to the Mussulmans, Joseph was so 
handsome that no woman could see him without 
falling in love with him; which is some excuse 
for the extreme passion conceived for him by 
Potiphar’s wife, whose name is not given in the 
bible, but whom the Mussulmans called Zoleikha. 
As they talked scandal about her in Egypt, and 
as the ladies of the country disapproved especi- 
ally of her having given her heart to a slave, 
she invited a party of them to eat pomegranates 
with her. The ladies were all at table when 
Joseph made his appearance; and were so daz- 
zled and agitated by his beauty, that, not know- 
ing what they were about, they cut their fingers 
instead of the pomegranates! 





Po.ireENEss.—There is no policy like polite- 
ness—and a good manner is the best thing in the 
world either to get a good name or to supply 
the want of it. 





BankRurpt Divipenps.—The anecdote of 
the Barber’s failure in Wednesday’s paper re 
minded a friend to call and tell us of a loss he 
met with a few days since by the bankruptcy of 
a professional polisher of boots. The disciple of 
Day & Martin had his only change pair of snow- 
trackers in possession, for the purpose of ‘‘gibin 
on ’em de reel shine’’—but as they did not ap- 
pear at his door in due time in the morning, he 
put on the yesterday’s dull pair and found his 
way to the shop of Cuffee Brush, which was fast 
as a door-nail could make it. Cuff, however, 
showed the dark of his countenance through a 
broken pane, and said, 

**Good mornin’ Massa.”’ 

** Open the door, Cuff.” 

‘* Oh, Massa, I bery sorry I can’t admit your 
honor.’’ 

“Can't, why not.’’ 

“* Why, I met misfortine, and been ’bliged to 
turn bankrupt.’’ 

. ** Ah, that’s bad,—how much have you failed 
or??? 

‘* Tirteen dollar sebenty one cent, Massa,”’ 

‘*Well, hand out my boots, Cuff, make an 
honest settlement with your creditors, and you’|l 
do well enough.”’ 

“ Here’s one, Massa.’’ 

‘*‘Hand along the other.’’ 

**Ohno, Massa, I only pays dibedend of fifty 
cent on de dollar.’’— Boston Transcript. 





DutcuH TRIAL.—Hons Von Knippenburgh 
kinst Stoffie Freekhouse. Parties called. Hons 
Von Knippenburgh.—Here I pe. Stoffle Freek- 
house.—Here, here. 

Justice. —Well, Hons, the kort is now open— 
for why you call me here? 

Hons.—Well, Sir, if your Honor please, te 
rashkel has kilt mine dog, and a capital dog he 
was too, 

Justice.—Well Hons what you want for the 
dog? 

ia tog, to be sure, wasent worth a 
cent, maur, howsomever, as he kilt him as he 
did, I mean to git all what I can; I will have de 
full vulue of mine tog. 

Justice. ——-Well, Stoffle, you hear what Hons 
says, how you kilt his tog; what you got to say 
to dat? 

Stoffle.—To be sure, I did kill dé little tog, 
put he can’t prove it, and since he has sute me 
as he did, I won’t pay nevera copper, not by my 
zoel, 

Justice. —My junchment is dis, dat Hons shall 
pay de cost of de writ, and Stoffle shall pay de 
cost of dis junchment, so poys, you may go home. 





Or1GINAL IpgEA.—A very respectable son of 
the Emerald Isle, of whom admiration increases 
with knowledge, was some time since reasoning 
upon the subject of death, and thought on the 
whole that it was a real blessing—‘for,’ said he, 
‘if it was’nt for death the population would in- 
crease so fast, that people would die off by thou- 
sands,’ 
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YES, JANIE, BY BHAT AWPU NAMB? 
A BALLAD, 





IN ANSWER TO A CAMERONIAN LOVE SONG, IN THE POEMS OF NIGHTSDALE AND GALLOWAY. 


BY J. JOLLY. 
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SECOND VERSE. 







Sure as the dawn’s but breaking now 
Foretells the coming day, 


THIRD VERSE 


O could ye think but half I feel 
About ye, when in prayer— 




















Sae sure thy Jennie’s honest vow 
Bespeaks her thine for aye ; 

Weel may the ties 0’ warldly minds 
Frail and uncertain prove, 

It’s nae sae brittle chain that binds 
Hearts touch’d by heavenly love. 


Before a mercy-seat I kneel, 
Ye’d ken her name is there! 
’Tis there I learn what ’tis but ane 
In heart and soul to be ; 
Tis then I canna be alane, 
Ye’re aye my company. 





FOURTH VERSE. 


Your words o’ kindness thrill me ¢hro’— 
I’ m joyful though I greet; 

This heart shall cease to beat for ‘you, 
When it nae more can beat : 

Ey’n then, if hope but whisper right, 
Again I'll see your face, 

And clearer still, in glory’s light, 

Than in the light of grace. 
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‘‘Tv’e halfa mind to tumble down to prose, 
But verse is more in fashion, so here goes.”’ 








LINES, 

Written by a Virginian, in the Album of Miss H—— 
P——, of Portland, Maine, when visiting the Moun- 
tains of Virginia. 

We greet thee, Lady, to our land, 

Tis lighted by the same sun’s ray 
That warms thy native sea-girt strand, 
On Casco’s lovely, deep blue bay. 

Our Mountains lie beneath that sry 
That arches o’er your native Maine; 

The orbs that sparkle there on high, 
Beam here with all their starry train. 


The sea-gull’s note we never hear, 
We see no ships in harbor lay, 
Nor tides that steal from oceans near, 
To kiss the shores and fade away. 
Nor mariners’ returning sail, 
Nor beacon from the light-honse head,* 
Nor white-cap’d wave, nor foaming ga'e, 
With tempest storms by dolphins led. t 


Here scenes appear of milder hue, 
As pure, as beautiful and bold, 

Our mountains loom in diamond dew,! 
Through clouds in sun-lit robes of gold. 


The rugged cliff’s sublimer height, 
The sky-nursed oak upon its brow, 
And rivulet of silv’ry white, 
That o’er its laurel’d base doth flow. 


Our sky, too, looks as soft and fair; 
Clouds o’er its light blue bosom sail: 

And as it breathes its sammer air, 
Here bloom the lillies of the vale. 


I will not wake your thoughts to hours, 
To dwell on friends once dear to thee; 

They are the heart’s unfading flow’rs, 
‘That bloom upon the memory. 


Believe me, oh! thou dark-eyed one, 
That here our hearts to friends are free, 
And that the heaven you hope upon, 
Is that which keeps our destiny. 


And, Lady, here our bosoms beat 

With that friendship called divine; 
We offer it to thee—we greet 

That it may with thine own entwine. 

* The light-house head, 3. e. Portland head, on which 
a light- house stands. 

t Storms by dolphins led. —The dolphins bounding and 
epringing in the water, are esteemed among seamen as 
inauspicious omens, and are held to be sure signs of ap- 
proaching storms. 

1 Mountains loom, &«.—The looming of the motin- 
tains, a beautiful phenomenon mentioned in the writings 
oj] Mr. Jefferson. 

White Sulphur Springs, Va, 1830, 











FRIEND.— TO LAURA. AT 
ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 
Oh thou, whose image haunts my loneliest hour, 
Whose presence can dispel with magic power, 
The gloom which care condemns my heart to know, 
And from my spirit drive all gloomy wo, 
Permit my humble muse to speak a train 
Of feeling truths, in unaffected strain; _ ; 
Nor blame the bard ifthis weak lore should prove 
Unfit to wake a strain for gen’rous love; 

His muse unpractised in poetic art, 

gut feebly speaks the language of the heart. 

If warm affection, bright as morning’s beam, 

And love, as pure as ever poets dream, | 

Could make amends for genius, every Jifie 

W ould breathe the language of the “ tuneful nine:” 


| As some lone traveller, from his native home 


In foreign climes, an exile fore’d to roam, 
Sees smiling nature all her charms display, 
To please his eye and cheer his lonely way; 
Meets gen’rous souls, whose minds possess the art 
To please the fancy and to win the heart; 
Yet, all but serves to bring before his mind, 
The view of forms and friendships, left behind; 
’Tis so with me; though through the world I ream, 
(Impell’d by-duty, from my heart’s ** dear heme,”’) 
Where kindred souls the social wreath entwines, 
And wit, and beauty, all their powers combine; 
Mid the gay scene of festive mirth and gice, 
My heart, in lonely sadness, turns to thee: 
Nor stops the influence here, if chang’d the scene 
And darkening clouds of sorrow intervene, 
{{ other friends forget the sacred tie, 
And cherish’d hopes but wither, droop and die; 
To thee { turn, and in thy influence find 
A balm to soothe the sorrows of my mind. . 
Oh, Friendship! soother of life’s gloomy way, 
W ithout thee, who on earth could wish to stay, 
Without a friend, ip joy to share a part, 
In sorrow’s shade, to bind tbe broken heart, 
Our pathway through this scene of hopes and fears, 
W ould well deserve the title, ** vale of tears.” 
ALPHA. 
TO LAURA. 
On having heard her say she intended to take the veil 
and become a bun. 
Lady, can thy young bosom bear 
it. hopes from this bright world to sever? 
Can one so beautiful, so fair, 
Without a sigh renounce forever, 
The brilliant prospeets——hope and joy, 
For bell and book and monkish toy, 
The sweets of love and friendship—all 
For gloomy cell and conyent hall? 
O, Lady fair, 
Did Nature share 
With thee her brightest charms of beauty, 
‘To fill a tomb, 
In convent gloom, 
And think that thou hast done thy duty? 


Nay, Laura, Heav’n illumed thine eye 
fo shine on man’s cold heart with gladness; 
And made thee gentle, but to dry 
His tears and soothe his soul of sadness: 
Hadst thou been made alone to dwell 
In convent shade and silent cell, 
‘Thou hadst not been so fair to scan, 
In ail that’s lovely unto man. 
Laura, the maid, 
Who seeks the shade, 
Of gloomy convent is heart broken; 
For none will fly, 
The gay world’s eye, 
That have receiv'd affection’s token. 
The fairest flowers in gardens bloom, 
‘The gayest birds in bright skies fly; 
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Then say not that a convent’s gloom, 
_., Should be the scene for thy bright eye; 
Thy fairy form should ever be, 
a with sweet society, 
To glad warm hearts, and doubly give 
The youthful soul a wish to live; 
This, Laura fair, 
Should be thy care, 
And this thy destiny, 1 vow— s 
The cloister cold, 
Should never hold, 
So beautiful a girl as thou. 
e MILFORD BARD. 
MY SISTER. 
In childhoed’s hours, when hope and joy 
Like winged moments flitted by, 
Who then could make each trifling toy 
Have double charms if slie was nigh? 
° My sister. 
Or, if some fancied sorrow, threw 
A sudden cloud across my way, 
Who could my childish joys renew, 
Aad make my fickle spirits gay? 
My sister, 
And now, tho’ childhood’s past away, 
And graver feelings hold control, 
Thy presence still, can shed a ray 
Of joyous beaming round my soul! 
My sister, 
When sorrow shows her deepest shade, 
And other friends forgettul prove, 
Still thou art true, to lend thy aid, 
And soothe me with a sisier’s love! 
My sister. 
Then while there beams one genial ray 
Of Kindred feeling through my soul, 
Thy spirit still, its gentle sway 
~ Shall o’er it hold, with sweet control: 
Aly sister. 
Ard oh, may fortune never prove 
Unkind, nor sorrow shade thy way, 
But joys transcendent round thee move, 
And cheer thy latest evening ray! 
My sister. B. 


LINES TO —. 

I cannot love! I cannot love! 

My heart so doubting has been made, 
So full of questionings to shew 

Thy smiles are but the coquette’s aid;— 
have been so deceived—so greeted— 
Smiled*pon—and then so cheated— 

That all my thoughts denials prove, 

And tell me that I cannot love! 

Ob no! I cannot love! 


Then say not that my heart is false; 
That brighter hopes induce my song— 
I have some frailties—many faults— 
And feelings undisguisedly strong, 
But faithlessness hath rear’d no sbrine’ 
To worship in this heart of mine! 
It was not such that ceaseless strove, 
Aad yet I cannot, cannot love! 
Oh no! I cannot leve! 


THE INTREPID MAID. 





SENEX. 





Young Charlotte of Brunswick was known to but few, 


Though the loveliest girl to be found; 


And the soft blush. of pinks o’er her fair features threw 


A bright smile which would light all around. 
She dwelt near the prison that stood on the hill, 
In a cot somewhat ravag’d by time; 
Her once wealthy parents, now labour’d to fill 
Her young mind with God’s precepts sublime. 
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MY SISTER.—LINES TO <—————.--THE INTREPID MAID—O, LET ME GAZE. 


Charles Mordaunt, a youth, of much promise possess’d, 


Was most highly esteem’d by the old; 
With joy to fair Charlotte, he often confess’d 
His love—while of love tales he told— 
And often at night would they wander along 
On the cold beach to gaze on the sea, | 


* 


While the beams of the moon on the green waters onone, 


Their light souls seem’d from earth to be frees 
Her brown curling tresses would float in the wid, 
As to o’erhanging rocks she would hie, t 
And leave the fond Mordaunt to linger behind, : 
To gount the white sails which were nigh. 
Then she’d laugh at the youth, as she hasten’d above 


‘Po her favorite rock, and the seat 


His own hands had rais’d—where he taught her to love, 


And to heav’n a prayer to repeat. 

The night previous to that which was fix’d to unite 
‘Tbe young lovers in holiest ties, 

Was dreary and dark—the lightning flash’d bright, 
And the loud thunder roll’d’neath the skies! 

They sat on the rock, and in melody tun’d 
Their clear voices to him who can save; 

They sang of the goodness, the fresh bleeding wound 
Of him, who calms the proud swelling wave. 

Then kneeling with Mordaunt—it was the Jast prayer 
‘That escap’d from her lips by his side! 

The wild ery of fire! mingl’d shrieks of despair, 
Loudly burst through the storm o’er the tide. 


‘Oh, God! look there, Mordaunt, there—there’—she 


exclaims! 
‘ See that blaze! that dense cloud of black smoke! 
’Tis the cot of my parents envelop’d in flames’ — 
And in anguish she rush’d, as she spoke. 
Midst the deafening shouts, and the fire’s red glare! 
Calling oft on her mother aloud, 


She swept through the flames with her bosom all bare, 


Midst the heart-rending yell of the crowd. 
‘Stand back,’ cried a yoice, * hold me not, I implore! 
*Tis my will to share dear Charlotte’s doom:’ 
He passes the chamber—he sinks through the floor~ 
And the red burning pile Was their tomb! 
' 4 —-= POOR TOM. 
O, LET ME GAZE. 
O, let me gaze on beauty’s face, 
And trace each lineament of grace, 
Fach angel air, each look of love, 
And each majestic step approve; 
. For nought that man’s‘dull eye e’ér traces, 
Can move the mind like beauty's graces. 
O, let me gaze upon the gush 
Of beauty’s lip, of beauty’s blush, 
And let me dwell in silent praise, 
Upon the smile that sweetly plays 
Awid the fairest, richest roses 
Her cheek, her lovely lip discloses. 


Let me in silent tranee admire 
The soften’d brilliance and the fire 
That beams in beauty’s melting eye, 
And wakes the soul to ecstasy; 
There is no light in Heav’n that blazes, 
Like that when beauty softly gazes. 
O, let me gaze on beauty’s breast, 
That gently swells and sinks to rest, 
On beauty’s form, the fairest given 
To earth by an indulgent Heay’n; 
The loveliest symmetry in Nature, 
Is woman’s shape and beauty’s stature. 


O, let me gaze on all combined, 
Embellish’d with a modest mind, 
A gentle heart alive to feeling, 
That to her cheek and eye is stealing— 
Let me but look and deeply feel 
The charms of beauty as I kneel, 
And to rp else on earth or ocean, 
My soul shall never pay devotion. 
MILFORD BARD, 
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